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CHAPTER XXV. 
MRS. RYOT-TEMPEST IS BAFFLED. 


| Speer is capricious, never more capricious than in matters of 

climate. She will spoil what might have been a soft, balmy 
spring day with a cold east wind, she will give us snow in June and 
thunder in December, rain when we don’t want it and drought when 
we want rain. The day on which the Archdeacon started for his first 
visitation, leaving Vera at home to the tender mercies of her step- 
mother, was an April day; the sun was shining brightly but the 
wind was east, therefore cold, cutting, cruel. 

The Archdeacon was a chilly mortal and would have enjoyed the 
warm, genial, April sun but for the cold blasts which every now and 
then made him shiver. As he rode to the station the sun and the 
wind reminded him of the two women he had left at home. The sun 
was like his bright, beautiful Vera ; and, oh, how happy he might have 
been with her but for Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, the east wind of his hearth 
and home. 

When he left the Rectory, Vera went to her own sitting-. a. It 
was the room which had been her mother’s, and as the present Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest rarely entered it Vera felt safe from intrusion, and 
decided to order her luncheon to be brought to her there instead of 
going out as her father had suggested, for she was not feeling at all 
well, nor in the mood for visiting. 

She could think of nothing but the diamonds and the gross 
accusation Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had brought against her, and as she 
sat thinking over the matter it occurred to her that her defence was 
very weak, All the evidence was strongly against her. Who was to 
prove she had been walking in her sleep? 

True, Norah Canter and Reuben Foreman could bear witness she 
had done so on former occasions, but who was to prove she had done 
so the night of the robbery? The more she thought of it all the less 
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she liked it, and she began to wish with all her heart that her father 
had not left her at home that morning. Suppose what Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest had said at breakfast was no vain threat. Suppose Mark 
Brown should summon her ; suppose he should do so in her father’s 
absence? 

Her ideas as to what would happen in this last event were exceed- 
ingly vague; but unpleasant visions of policemen and handcuffs, 
warrants and gaols, floated through her mind as she sat gazing out 
on the lovely view from the window, when suddenly the door opened 
and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest walked into the room. 

Her mission was to direct Vera’s course by means of persuasion ; 
that silken power which Plato defines as “the helm of the soul.” 
Vera, however, was a delicate craft, difficult to navigate. She did 
not always choose to answer to her helm, particularly if her step- 
mother’s hand were upon it, but preferred to steer her own course; 
and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest feared she would prove unmanageable on 
this‘ occasion. If Vera had been a man Mrs. Ryot-Tempest would 
have been more hopeful of success, for then all the wiles she had it 
in her power to exercise would have told in her favour; but these 
arts were all lost on one of her own sex, and in Vera’s case would go 
against her. 

For these two women might be likened to the magnetic poles, at 
which two opposite energies, positive and negative, accumulate, 
They were charged with the opposite energies of truth and falsehood. 
In Vera truth was centred; in Mrs. Ryot-Tempest falsehood was 
accumulated. Now the electrical equilibrium between these two 
energies can, we know, be restored; but the moral equilibrium be- 
tween these women could never be adjusted ; truth and falsehood 
can never flow in the same current any more than light and dark- 
ness can co-exist in the same place. 

** Vera,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, as Vera rose from the window- 
sill on which she had been lounging and stood facing her step-mother : 
*‘ Vera, I have come as a friend to help you in this trouble and to 
assure you that if you will do as your father and I desire I will see 
that no further steps are taken in this matter. I will make no effort 
to recover my diamonds, but for your sake I will sacrifice them, 
and in fact do my utmost to hush up the scandal.” 

As she spoke she sank gracefully on to a sofa, an action which 
irritated Vera even more than-her words, for it seemed to assert her 
right to invade her step-daughter’s privacy. ‘ Mrs. Tempest,” replied 
Vera coldly, “my father has been obliged to leave me at home to- 
day, but before he went he desired me to avoid you; on his return 
he will no doubt discuss the robbery with you; meanwhile I can 
assure you neither he nor I desire or intend to hush it up, but I de- 
cline to say anything more to you about it. Ifyou remain here I 
must leave the room.” 

“ Not until you hear what I have to say,” interrupted Mrs. Ryot- 
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Tempest, barring Vera’s progress to the door. “Give up Captain 
Raleigh and marry Mr. Hastings and you shall never hear another 
word about the diamonds ; I will forgive you entirely.” 

“ You have nothing to forgive,” angrily interrupted Vera. 

“Refuse to do this,” continued Mrs. Tempest, totally ignoring the 
interruption, ‘and before your father returns you will be arrested ; 
Mark Brown is gone to take out a summons against you for wounding 
him with intent to kill, a crime punishable by penal servitude. I 
expect him back before luncheon with the police and a warrant for 
your arrest.” 

Vera turned pale as death on hearing this news, but she did not 
lose her presence of mind although she felt sure this woman was 
capable of seeing her led off to prison on a false charge in her father’s 
absence; indeed, she suspected her step-mother had urged him to go 
out in order to deprive his child of his protection. She summoned 
all the courage she possessed to her aid and answered quietly : 

“They can arrest me if they choose ; my father will find bail for 
me on his return.” 

“There is no need to put him to that trouble; give up Captain 
Raleigh and I repeat I will buy Mark’s silence,” said Mrs. Tempest. 

‘Thank you,” scornfully answered Vera. 

** You refuse ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then I hope you will appreciate prison fare and find your new 
quarters comfortable.” 

And with this parting sarcasm, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest sailed out of 
the room. As she passed Vera’s bedroom on her way downstairs she 
locked the door and put the key in her pocket, for it occurred to her 
Vera might take it into her head to leave the house to escape the 
police,*in which case she would want her hat and jacket, without 
which she could not go far in the cutting east wind now blowing. 

This was between eleven and twelve o’clock and Mark could not 
be expected back much before one. That he would be successful in 
obtaining the warrant his mistress had little doubt, but she was im- 
patient for his return ; so time, the moving image of eternity, moved 
very slowly with her that morning as she sat trying to read, but really 
gloating over her own cleverness in thus checkmating Vera so 
thoroughly. Her congratulations turned out to be somewhat pre- 
mature in the sequel, for the game was not yet won. She had cried 
“ check ” to Vera’s queen, but it was Vera’s turn to move, and before 
the “‘ moving image ” had passed noon the queen was safe from her 
adversary’s assaults. 

Shortly before one o’clock Mark Brown returned to the Rectory 
accompanied by two policemen, one of whom carried a warrant for 
the arrest of Vera Ryot-Tempest on a charge of wounding with 
intent to kill. Mark had had some difficulty in obtaining this war- 
rant, but he made his depositions so clearly, and was able to back 
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up his accusation by the circumstantial evidence of his wounded arm, 
as well as by producing Mrs. Ryot-Tempest’s letter which supported 
his case so strongly, that in the end the summons was granted, the 
warrant signed, and Mark sent home triumphant. Now he would 
have his revenge. Miss Vera had helped to separate him from Janet, 
now he would separate her from the Captain ; now he would have the 
pleasure of seeing her taken off to prison; and as he reached the 
Rectory his excitement was so intense he could scarcely contain him- 
self. 

“The Archdeacon is not at home,” said the butler as he opened 
the door. 

“We don’t want the master ; it is Miss Vera we want for shooting 
me,” said Mark. 

‘Pity she didn’t kill you if she had anything to do with it, which 
I don’t believe she had,” said the butler, leaving the policemen and 
Mark to conduct their own business whilst he went to the kitchen to 
tell the other servants he washed his hands of the whole matter. 

Mark, thus left to his own resources, went to the drawing-room to 
inform his mistress that the police were in the hall waiting for Miss 
Vera. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest turned a shade paler on hearing this, for she 
now began to fear the consequences if Vera refused to consent to 
her conditions. What would the Archdeacon say if he returned to 
find his daughter arrested in his absence? What would the neigh- 
bours say—the parishioners, Mrs. Grundy, Captain Raleigh, Captain 
Tempest ; and last, but not least, Mrs. Canter ? 

‘“‘ Mark, if Miss Vera confesses where the diamonds are and that 
you are quite innocent of any part in the robbery will you agree not 
to prosecute her if I make it worth your while ?” 

Mark’s countenance fell ; a look of hatred came over it, and Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest saw she would have to pay heavily to stop this 
marriage ; but she was prepared to do this if only Vera could be 
persuaded to give it up. 

‘* Fifty pounds is a nice little sum, Mark. Will you do it for that ?” 

“No, ma’am. I’m sorry for you and the master, but I shall 
never be the same man again after this accident ; it is worth a good 
hundred pounds to me,” he replied decidedly. 

‘Very well. I will go to Miss Vera and see what I can do with 
her. If she agrees to my conditions I will draw you out a cheque 
for a hundred pounds on condition that you leave here to-day and 
withdraw your accusation. You understand ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mark surlily ; for, tempting as the offer was, 
he was more than half inclined to refuse it; but the fear of Freeman 
turning Queen’s evidence prevented him. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest left the drawing-room and went up to Vera’s 
sitting-room to try what effect the news that the police were in the 
hall waiting to take her to prison would have upon her, but to her 
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dismay the room was empty. She hastily searched the rest of the 
upstairs rooms, but in vain; no Vera was there. She called her ; no 
response ; she went downstairs and looked in all the rooms there; 
but no Vera was to be found. Her garden hat hung in the hall, so 
it was not probable she was there. She rang the drawing-room bell 
and inquired if any of the servants knew where Miss Vera was. 

The butler did not ; he had not seen her since the morning ; but 
he would make inquiries of the other servants. He did so, and 
returned to say no one knew where Miss Tempest was. She had 
ordered Mary to take her luncheon to her in her own sitting-room, 
but Mary had not seen her since she gave this order at about eleven 
o'clock. 

‘* Perhaps she has gone into the village,” suggested the butler. 

‘* Impossible ; she has left her hats all at home ; she must be in 
the house somewhere. Sound the gong for luncheon, perhaps that 
will bring her; and ask the policemen into the study,” said Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest, beginning to fear her prey might escape her 
after all, ; 

She did not think it possible Vera could have left the house, 
but she thought she was probably hiding in some out-of-the-way 
corner, and as there were many good hiding-places in the rambling 
old house it was just possible she might succeed in concealing her- 
self until the Archdeacon returned unless a very strict search were 
made. The policemen were now consulted, and by their advice the 
servants were all questioned separately as to when and where they 
had last seen Miss Vera. While Mrs. Ryot-Tempest and one police 
man conducted this inquiry, Mark Brown and the other searched 
first the house from attic to basement, then the stables, and finally 
the garden, but not a trace of Vera was to be seen. 

The inquiry among the servants proved equally futile. All that was 
elicited was that Mary had met.one of the nuns from the convent, 
who occasionally called on Vera, going downstairs from Miss Vera’s 
sitting-room about twelve o’clock. She had not let her in. She 
believed Miss Vera went to the door herself, as no doubt she saw 
the nun coming from her window. 

‘She must be at the convent, then; no doubt she went out with 
the nun, only Mary refuses to confess she saw her. Let Mark go 
down to the convent and inquire if she is there,” said Mrs. 
Tempest. 

This errand was a work after Mark’s own heart, and he lost no 
time in performing it, but it proved fruitless. The nuns had not seen 
Vera for some weeks, She very rarely went to the convent as her 
father disapproved of her going there, and what was still more strange 
none of the nuns had been out that day, so it was quite impossible 
Mary could have seen one of them. Mary persisted in her story ; 
she was certain she had seen a nun go down the staircase. If it was 
not a living nun it was a ghost ; and to celebrate the visit of so rare 
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and distinguished a visitor with befitting solemnity, she went into 
violent hysterics ; which attack so absorbed the attention of the other 
female servants that Mark and the police were left to conduct their 
search for Vera alone, the butler flatly refusing to have anything to 
do with the matter. 

The policemen were by no means energetic, for neither of them in 
the least believed that Vera, whom they had known from a child, was 
guilty, and they privately hoped the Archdeacon would return before 
she was discovered and find bail for her, and thus relieve them of 
the necessity of arresting her. The Archdeacon was not expected 
home until four o’clock, but he returned an hour earlier, some pre- 
sentiment of evil at home having induced him to hurry off by an 
earlier train. All the day his thoughts had been with Vera and the 
robbery, and his first visitation was conducted in a very slack 
manner, so that the Ritualistic Rector who, having heard the new 
Archdeacon’s views were evangelical, had hidden his candlesticks 
and flower-vases, his chasubles and biretta in his own house, and 
relegated the fald-stool at which he heard confessions in the vestry 
to the coal-hole pro tem., considered these good works were superero- 
gatory ; since the Archdeacon, having inquired if the church were 
insured and the due number of services performed, seemed to con- 
sider his duty done and, after a hurried luncheon, took his departure ; 
leaving the Rector in profound ignorance as to whether he belonged 
to the High Church, the Low Church, the Broad Church or the No 
Church school. 

On his return he was met in the hall by his wife, who drew him 
into his study and, with many professions of sympathy, informed him 
that the police were in the house to arrest Vera, who could not be 
found. 

** Arrest Vera! Ridiculous, my dear! She is my daughter, and 
that is sufficient, I hope! As if anyone would dare to arrest a Ryot- 
Tempest! There is some mistake, Where are the police?” ex- 
claimed the Archdeacon. 

‘‘ There is no mistake, Ryot. They have a warrant, which I have 
seen, for her arrest on a charge of wounding Mark Brown with intent 
to kill.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense; he wounded himself. I will soon send 
these fellows about their business, or if I can’t, my solicitor will, Vil 
have Mark arrested on a counter-charge.” 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest turned paler. Her plot was not succeeding, 
her prey had escaped, her husband was asserting himself in a way 
she kad not deemed him capable of doing; she must quell this in- 
subordinate spirit; he must learn he could not take Vera’s part 
against his wife with impunity. She had been magnanimous; she 
must show him she could be severe also. 

“Do; but there will still be the charge of robbery to answer,” she 
said quietly. 
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“ What do you mean?” 

** That I offered Vera a free pardon and she refused, and has dis- 
appeared, presumably with my diamonds, and I intend to prosecute 
her.” 

Her voice faltered during the last part of this sentence, while her 
trembling hands and now crimson cheeks told how much she was 
moved, as she thus threw down the gauntlet and declared “war to 
the knife.” She knew that by thus acting she was losing her hold on 
her husband, and she would fain have kept him on his knees at her feet ; 
but jealousy was a stronger passion with her than even self-love, so 
she preferred separating Vera and Captain Raleigh to retaining her 
husband as her lover. 

The Archdeacon listened silently to her last speech. He had felt 
since the last evening that he had been harbouring a snake in his 
bosom ; now he felt that it had bitten him, and the bite was fatal to 
his love and a shock to his physical system. He sank wearily into 
his chair, too much hurt to trust himself to speak, too much afraid 
of his wife to say what he thought of her conduct, too much astounded 
to decide at once upon what course he intended to pursue. He did 
not realise at first that Vera had disappeared. He concluded she had 
taken his advice and gone out to luncheon, and it was not until his 
wife reminded him of the fact by asking how he intended to find 
his daughter that he took in the idea that she was lost. 

‘Vera is no doubt lunching with the Palmers ; I will send for 
her,” he replied. 

** Scarcely likely, seeing that all her outdoor things are in her bed- — 
room ; moreover she ordered luncheon to be taken to her room.” 

‘** Then she is there,” said the Archdeacon. 

_ “Excuse me; the house and garden have been searched and she 
is not to be found.” 

The Archdeacon rose to his feet, anxiety for his daughter and re- 
pugnance to his wife striving for the mastery over him. The former 
feeling was the more intense, the latter the more insupportable ; and 
with a look at Mrs. Ryot-Tempest which told her her power over 
him had gone for ever he said : 

‘“‘ Have the kindness to leave me alone. I should prefer never to 
see you again were such a course possible.” And having relieved 
his soul by this outburst he now turned his attention to Vera, about 
whom he began to feel very anxious. 

His wife left him at his request and he rang the bell for the ser- 
vants, to inquire what had happened in his absence. He then sent 
to the Palmers to inquire if Vera were there, searching the house him- 
self in the meantime; and finally he came to, the conclusion she 
must have left home in some clothes Mrs. Ryot-Tempest did not 
know of and gone either to her Uncle George or to Norah Canter ; 
so telegrams were at once despatched to them to ask if she were 
with either of them. 
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While awaiting their replies the Archdeacon went to Vera’s sitting- 
room to see if she had left any letter or message for him. He saw 
nothing of the kind on her writing-table or about the room, and 
finally he opened an old-fashioned, carved oak chest which had 
belonged to her mother, and there to his terror and amazement was 
the dress Vera had worn that morning, her collar and cuffs, a brooch 
and a pair of high-heeled shoes, all hastily thrown in. A terrible 
thought occurred to the Archdeacon on seeing these things. Was it 
possible that the girl, frightened out of her senses at the terrible 
trouble which had come so suddenly upon her, liad committed suicide 
in a fit of temporary insanity? There was the river and the mill-pool 
close by : had she jumped into either ? 

Even so, why leave her shoes and dress at home? The Arch- 
deacon could not understand it. He sent for the two policemen and 
consulted them ; he sent men to drag the mill-pool and river ; he sent 
a second telegram to Captain Tempest asking him to come to him at 
once ; he sent messengers to all their neighbours inquiring if Vera 
had been seen that day, and he wandered about the house awaiting 
replies with a pulse beating furiously, a heart aching sorely, a 
conscience reproaching him bitterly for having left his child alone 
that morning. 

Messenger after messenger returned, but all with the same news: 
nothing had been heard or seen of Vera. Telegrams from Mrs, Canter 
and Captain Tempest said the same, and the Archdeacon was working 
himself into a state of nervous excitement verging on delirium when 
two telegrams were brought to him. 

The first he opened was from his brother, saying he would arrive 
that evening ; the second was from Vera, but it gave him very little 
information, 

**T am safe,” was all it said, and it was given in at a London post- 
office two hours before he received it. No sooner had he read it 
than he ordered his pony and rode down to the station to inquire 
what passengers had left by the mid-day train. 

“Only one person,” was the reply ; “one of the nuns from the 
convent, and she had taken a ticket for London.” 

This news disconcerted the Archdeacon at first, but as he rode 
home meditating upon it a light broke upon him, and having put two 
and two together he arrived at the conclusion that they made four. 
In other words, he guessed what had happened to Vera, but he 
resolved to keep his own counsel ; at any rate until he had consulted 
his solicitor, whom he expected shortly ; and he hoped between them 
they would hit on some plan by which he could offer bail for Vera’s 
appearance without revealing her hiding-place. 

The lawyer arrived in time for dinner, which for the sake of keep- 
ing up appearances before the servants the Archdeacon took with his 
wife, but it was by no means a lively repast. The lawyer, who knew 
Vera well, was too much worried by what he saw would be a difficult 
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case to manage to care to talk, and the Archdeacon was unable 
either to eat or converse ; so Mrs, Ryot-Tempest was obliged to keep 
up the ball of conversation as best she could. 

After dinner Captain Tempest arrived, and the three gentlemen 
were closeted together till late into the night discussing what was to 
be done. They were agreed that the case against Vera was very 
strong, and that her disappearance only added to the evidence 
against her; they also agreed that Mark was the real culprit, but at 
present there was not sufficient evidence to make out a case against 
him, 

On the subject of the diamonds they all took different views. 
Captain Tempest believed Mark had them, the Archdeacon thought 
Freeman had them and that Mark was only a tool in his hands, while 
the lawyer didn’t believe either of them had or ever had had the 
jewels, but declined to say what he thought had become of them ; 
all he would say was he was as certain of Vera’s innocence as of his 
own. 

They also differed about Vera. Captain Tempest was for going 
after her and fetching her home ; the Archdeacon for finding out if 
he were right in his conjectures about her hiding-place ; whilst the 
lawyer strongly recommended that she should be left alone, and, for 
the present, no inquiries made. They knew she was safe, and the 
less they knew beyond that the better, he argued; when they had 
sufficient evidence against Mark Brown and Freeman to convict 
them, then would be the time for Vera to return. 

‘““We want to find this man Freeman and the diamonds; not 
Vera; she is safe enough or I am mistaken,” was the lawyer’s ulti- 
matum. And the Archdeacon and his brother finally agreed to act 
upon it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. CANTER RISES TO THE OCCASION, 


** SING a song of sixpence !” 

Mary Jane Canter was doing so on the morning after Vera’s dis- 
appearance ; Mrs, Canter was in her garden engaged in the same 
manner as the maid in Mary Jane’s song, while an uncertain number, 
probably less than the traditionary four-and-twenty, of blackbirds were 
serenading her from the neighbouring bushes instead of baking in a 
pie like their illustrious ancestors. Mrs. Canter’s own fate was also 
happier than the ancient maid’s, for no blackbird snapped off her 
nose. On the contrary; to pass from poetry to prose, from the real 
to the metaphorical in one stroke, she very nearly snapped off the 
postman’s nose for presuming to make love to her. 

He brought her a letter, and in stretching out one mighty arm to 
receive it, she trod on one of Mary Jane’s “survivals ;” a poor little 
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pansy whose gentle, heart-shaped blossom was crushed beyond all 
hope of recovery under the heavy tread of Mrs. Canter, who was as 
careless of the single life as nature herself. Judging from the number of 
blossoms which survived this treatment, Mary Jane’s flowers belonged 
to the same class as the wild camomile, which, “ the more you tread 
on it the faster it grows,” for the child’s treasures seemed to flourish 
in spite of her mother; like some people they took a good deal of 
snubbing. 

So did the postman. 

He had on several former occasions received many hints as broad 
as Mrs. Canter’s shoulders that his attentions were unwelcome, but 
still he persevered, like Bruce’s spider. No sooner did the object of 
his admiration sweep away the web with which he hoped to catch 
her, than he spun another, as unavailing for his purpose as the web 
of even a Mygale or an Olios would have been. 

** A lovely morning, Mrs. Canter,” said the postman, with an ad- 
miring glance at the fine proportions of Mrs. Canter’s figure as, with 
arms akimbo on her large hips, she rested a moment from her work. 

“Ah!” she replied laconically, stooping down to pick up a wet 
sheet from her basket. 

**When a lovely morning entices a lovely woman out of doors at 
this early hour,” began the postman 

‘** There is sure to be some fool with nothing better to do than to 
gape at her. It seems to me it is of no consequence what time folks 
get their letters in this part of the world so long as you can gaze your 
fill on whatever it pleases you to look at,” interrupted Mrs. Canter. 

‘I brought your letter straight from the office,” remonstrated 
the postman reproachfully. 

‘“Umph!” snorted Mrs. Canter, pegging away at the dripping 
sheet, with her letter between her teeth, to prevent further con- 
versation. 

“Mrs. Canter, do you ever feel lonely?” asked the irrepressible 
Mr. Lane. 

‘“‘Law, bless the man! feel lonely, with six children and all these 
clothes round me from Monday till Saturday P—I should think not, 
indeed,” exclaimed Mrs. Canter, dropping the letter into her apron 
to enable her to protest against such sentimentality. 

‘*T do, and it is a very unpleasant feeling is loneliness, Mrs. Canter,” 
said the postman. 

‘I wish I had had the bringing up of you; I warrant I would have 
made you acquainted with a still more unpleasant feeling,” said 
Mrs, Canter sharply. 

‘I wish you had ; but it is not too late; I am an orphan; I wish 
you'd bring me up now. I would turn the mangle for you and fetch 
and carry the linen as well as the letters, and I would be a good 
husband to you and a kind father to your children.” 

‘*‘ And more trouble to me than all the children put together. No, 
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thank you, Mr. Lane; as I have told you before, a widow I am and 
a widow I mean to be till it pleases the Almighty to make me an 
angel,” said Mrs. Canter, whose ideas on the relations of angels to 
men were somewhat crude. 

“‘ He has done that already,” gallantly returned the postman. 

** All the more reason I should remain as I am, then; for the 
angels neither marry nor are given in marriage. Good morning, 
Mr. Lane,” and Mrs. Canter picked up her linen-basket and walked 
off into her house to read her letter. 

It was from Reuben, and gave so strange an account of the burglary 
at the Rectory, of Vera’s disappearance and the report that Mark 
had summoned her for shooting him, that, coupled with the mys- 
terious telegram she had had from the Archdeacon the day before, 
Mrs. Canter could, as she said, make neither head nor tail of it, and 
at once decided to go to Woodford that very morning and find out 
for herself how much of this strange story was true. Now, although 
the sum of matter in Mrs. Canter’s composition was a constant 
quantity, the sum of energy fluctuated; but no one who had the 
privilege of her acquaintance could doubt the truth of the doctrine 
of the “conservation of energy.” A stock of energy, vast in pro- 
portion to the mass of matter which composed her large body, was 
stored up within her ready at a moment’s notice to be transformed 
into energy of motion. That moment had now come, Till she 
read her letter, her energy had been in abeyance, or, to speak 
scientifically, it was energy of position now transformed into energy 
of motion; and in less than an hour from the time Mrs. Canter read 
her letter she and the six children had breakfasted, her plans were 
made, her weeds assumed, the baby and the idiot-boy dressed in 
their best, their clothes packed, and they and their mother on the 
way to Woodford, Mary Jane being left to take care of her three 
brothers under the supervision of a neighbour. Maternal love in- 
duced Mrs. Canter to take her baby; she could not bear to be sepa- 
rated from it; a strong sense of duty compelled her to take her idiot- 
boy ; she dared not leave him at home. So, with a child on each 
knee, she travelled to Woodford, endeavouring the while to con- 
struct a continuous narrative out of the fragments of gossip which had 
reached her. But it baffled her; it was like trying to put together 
a child’s puzzle, of which some of the pieces are missing ; it was im- 
possible to make even an imperfect picture out of the fragments she 
possessed, which would not fit into each other. 

On reaching Woodford she went straight to the forge, the children 
toddling by her side, holding on to her skirts while she carried their 
luggage in the shape of sundry bundles. 

The blacksmith was engaged in shoeing a horse, but he looked 
up in surprise as Mrs. Canter’s portly figure darkened the doorway. 
The flaming furnace struck the children differently : the idiot-boy was 
frightened and clinging to his mother, hid his face in her dress and 
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set up a howl, while the baby was delighted and rushed towards the 
fire clapping his little hands with delight. 

Reuben left his horse and caught the boy in his arms, tossing him 
up in the air till he almost touched the low roof ; then, after expressing 
his pleasure at seeing his sister, he left his work to one of his men, 
rolled down his sleeves, put on his coat, and seating the baby on one 
of his shoulders, took up Mrs. Canter’s bundles and led the way to 
his cottage. On their way up the hill he told Mrs. Canter all he 
knew about the robbery, laying great stress on Mark’s meetings with 
Freeman, and maintaining his opinion that the latter was the real 
culprit, Mark only his tool; but beyond the three facts that there had 
been a jewel robbery at the Rectory, that Mark Brown had been 
wounded, and that Vera had disappeared, Reuben knew very little. 
That little they discussed as they dined, and then Mrs, Canter 
declared she could not rest till she had been up to the Rectory to 
learn what had become of Vera. So after a hurried toilette, which 
consisted in soaping her face till it shone like polished mahogany, 
plastering her dark hair smoothly over her temples and ears, and 
reassuming her widow’s bonnet and veil, she set out, leaving the 
children to the care of a neighbour. 

** Mind your stops, Norah,” said Reuben as Mrs. Canter, carrying 
a clean unfolded pocket-handkerchief in her hand, left the garden. 

** T’ll try to with the master, but if Mrs. Jamieson-Tempest comes 
in my way she won’t think much of my punctuation I am afraid,” 
replied Mrs. Canter. 

She went to the back door of the Rectory, not so much from any 
sense of the fitness of things as because she hoped to hear the 
kitchen version of the story before she met the Archdeacon. She was 
not disappointed in this hope, for the servants were only too glad to 
tell all they knew to so distinguished a person. But the side of the 
story which most impressed and exercised their minds was the fact 
that Mary had seen a ghost in the shape of a Dominican nun, and 
accordingly this part of the story was told first. 

Mrs, Canter, however, had no faith in ghosts ; they had no place 
in her philosophy. She belonged to that materialistic school which 
maintains that there is no room for ghosts in a world made of ether 
and atoms. Her disbelief in ghosts, however, was based on moral 
rather than on scientific principles ; the idea was contrary to her ideas 
of propriety. 

‘‘ Ghosts, indeed !” she exclaimed. ‘ Why, even if it were possible 
for the bodies of the dead to rise out of their coffins and come back 
to the earth to worry the living, they could not do it, for their 
shrouds would be gone to dust if their bodies weren’t, so it would 
not be decent. Ghosts, indeed! I should just like to catch 
Canter’s ghost pottering about after me. I’d soon let him know his 
place. Don’t talk to me of ghosts. What Mary saw was one of the 
nuns from the convent, to be sure.” 
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Now, sad to say, Mrs, Canter used these words for the purpose for 
which, according to the cynic, words were given us—namely, to con- 
ceal our real thoughts, for she did not for one moment believe Mary’s 
ghost was a nun from the convent. She had her own theory on the 
subject, but she had no intention of expressing her views even to the 
Archdeacon. 

** But I did not come al the way from Marling to listen to a ghost 
story, or a fairy tale either. I want to hear all you know about Miss 
Vera and the robbery. Where was she when it happened?” said 
Mrs. Canter, seeing the cold water she had thrown on the ghost had 
cooled the servants’ tongues. 

This appeal drew forth a graphic description of the scene when 
Vera’s screams roused the house on the night of the robbery; but 
Mrs, Canter soon interrupted the eloquence of the butler, who was 
spokesman. 

‘“‘ Why, I see it all. Mark was stealing the jewels, and Miss Vera 
walked into the room in her sleep. He fired at her and shot himself, 
and served him right too. That’s what happened, as sure as my 
name is Norah Canter. Miss Vera has walked in her sleep from 
a child. I must go and see Mr. Tempest directly; he does not 
know it.” 

*‘ Well, I never!” exclaimed the ex-Fuchsia-bells, Holmes and the 
butler, elliptically, vulgarly and unanimously. 

The Archdeacon was in his study ; his Lempritre was put away on 
a shelf ; he was in no mood for classical allusions ; his Peerage slept 
in a drawer; noble connections and aristocratic relations seemed 
_ incongruous with the trouble which had befallen him ; his Bible was 
hidden under a mass of papers and law books, for even his religion 
afforded him but little comfort; he had scarcely slept during the 
night ; he was suffering from indigestion caused by sorrow; and he 
looked so worn and aged that Mrs. Canter’s kind heart was touched. 
Pity got the better of her anger, and she burst into tears. 

Most women are emotional ; Mrs. Canter was not; therefore this 
burst of emotion surprised the Archdeacon as much as it surprised 
herself; but while it rather pleased him, it annoyed her. She was as 
shy of showing her real tenderness as most men are of showing their 
religious feelings. So, drying her eyes on the folded handkerchief, 
she gave herself an indignant shake as a protest against her weakness, 
and, mentally calling herself a fool for her pains, took the seat the 
Archdeacon offered her. 

‘Why, Norah, I am very glad to see you. It was very kind of 
you to come to me in my trouble. Thank God I am able to tell you 
Miss Vera is safe, though I do not know certainly where she is.” 

“ Better not inquire, sir, perhaps; I think I can guess, Bless you, 
she is safe enough, Mr. Tempest. The mercy is she wasn’t killed when 
the pistol woke her. There is nothing more dangerous than to wake 
sleep-walkers suddenly when they are walking.” 
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* You think Vera was walking in her sleep, then ?” 

*‘ Think, sir! I am sure of it. She has done it from a child; for 
years I tied her into her bed every night.” 

‘‘ Does anyone else know this, Norah?” 

“ Only Mr. Rex, sir, as far as I know. I told him before he left 
England, and very glad I am I did too; and if I were you, Mr. 
Tempest, I should telegraph for Mr. Rex to come over at once. He 
might be of some use, for they tell me that scamp, Mark, has got a 
summons out against Miss Vera.” 

“It is true; and unfortunately the evidence is in his favour; but 
that is not the worst, Norah. I have to drain the cup even to the 
dregs it seems. Mrs. Ryot-Tempest believes that Vera has stolen 
her diamonds, and she intends to prosecute her.” And the Arch- 
deacon leant back in his chair as if this confession had utterly 
exhausted him. 

It is difficult to say by what process the feminine mind ever arrives 
at a logical conclusion. It would be impossible to say by what pro- 
cess Mrs. Canter evoked the conclusion she now arrived at from the 
premises given her; probably it was arrived at by some law of con- 
traries, since no logical law could have given it. 

This was her conclusion, spoken aloud with much emphasis : 

“ T don’t believe the diamonds are stolen at all.” 

“Nonsense, Norah ; the diamonds are gone ; the empty case was 
picked up in the shrubbery; there is no doubt whatever on that 
point, and unfortunately Vera’s sudden flight only encouraged Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest in her suspicions. It is a terrible trial; a terrible 
trial.” And the Archdeacon nodded his head slowly and sadly as he 
reiterated his complaint. 

“Ah! sir, so I said, when Canter was taken; troubles are like 
new clothes ; they fidget and worry you and you think you'll never 
be able to wear them, but it is surprising how quickly you get accus- 
tomed to them. No matter how big the trouble, it soon passes ; it is 
all the same fifty years hence ; like life, it is soon over.” 

““¢ What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million 
million of suns,’ eh Norah?” quoted the Archdeacon, with the ghost 
of a smile. 

‘Trouble of ants, sir; Lord bless you, ants have no troubles ; they 
have no time for troubles, they are too busy; animals are a deal 
happier than men and women.” 

*‘T am busy too, Norah ; I have more work than I know how to 
get through with ; but I have time to feel this trial acutely,” said the 
Archdeacon. 

Once more Mrs. Canter had recourse to words to conceal her 
thoughts. 

Her thoughts were :—This will be the death of Mr. Tempest, as 
sure as I am a living woman. 

Her words were, “ Don’t you fret about it, sir; it will all come 
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right, you'll see. Just telegraph for Mr. Rex, and let me see Mr, 
Deedes the next time he comes,” 

“Indeed I will, Norah ; he'll be here this evening. And by the 
way, I hope you can manage to stay till next Tuesday, when the 
case comes before the Bench.” 

“Tuesday is washing day at Marling, sir, but if it was the judg- 
ment day I’d come; washing or no washing, I will be here if you 
want me,” replied Mrs. Canter as she rose to leave. 

The Archdeacon, however, detained her some while longer to tell 
her of Mark’s declaration : that he had seen Reuben and Vera down 
by the canal at midnight, and that he was trying to get up a case 
against the blacksmith for being an accomplice. 

At last Mrs. Canter left the study, but instead of leaving the house 
also she went straight to the drawing-room, where as she expected 
she found Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

Mrs. Canter was not a religious woman. Her temperament did not 
admit of deep religious feeling, and the circumstances of her life 
militated against the development of any spark of devotion which 
might be latent within her. Her creed was simple, and contained 
but few articles. She believed in God, in heaven for the good and in 
hell for the wicked, and as for the rest you must trust in Providence. 
Her creed was also liberal, for the ‘‘ good” in her opinion, in this 
sense, embraced by far the greater portion of mankind: fools would 
be saved, she supposed, because they knew no better; knaves would 
not, but then the proportion of knaves to fools was as one in ten. 
Beyond these elementary articles of faith, she thought creed of very 
little consequence. She preferred the Established Church herself, 
because she was accustomed to it, but if others preferred to be either 
Catholics or Dissenters, she had nothing to say against them. 

‘It is of no more consequence what Church you belong to than 
what shape your bonnet is,‘as long as your head is covered,” she was 
wont to declare. ‘A bonnet is a covering for the head and religion 
a covering for the heart ; the shape of both is a matter of taste.” 

Reuben considered his sister one of the unconverted, and 
frequently ‘wrestled in prayer” for her, to use his own formula. 
Mrs. Canter would have smiled a superior smile had she been aware 
of these vigils on her behalf and would have shown no sign of 
repentance, but would have fallen back on her favourite theological 
axiom, “ trust in Providence ;” though it is doubtful if this phrase 
conveyed more real meaning to her mind than “ that blessed word 
Mesopotamia ” did to the historical old woman. 

Though liberal in her wide application of her scheme of salva- 
tion, her liberality was somewhat cynical, for she was occasionally 
heard to remark ‘So-and-so was not clever enough to be lost, for 
the devil was so clever he did not care to have any stupid people 
in his kingdom.” Nevertheless she was very decided in her condem- 
nation of certain persons, For instance, she had not a shadow of a 
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doubt as to the goal of either Mark Brown or Mrs. Ryot-Tempest ; 
and as she made her way to the drawing-room, she decided to warn 
that lady of the fate that awaited her if she persisted in her present 
course. 

“Tf it were not for Miss Vera, I would not trouble my head 
about her ; she might go her own way as fast as she liked, for I am 
sure Heaven will be a much pleasanter place without her, and there 
is not the slightest doubt she has booked for the other place,” said 
Mrs. Canter to herself, as she threw open the drawing-room door 
and without any further ceremony entered the room and went 
straight to her point. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Tempest. I daresay you are more sur- 
prised than pleased to see me, but I have two or three things to 
say to you, so I walked in after I left the master. And first of all 
let me tell you, madam, you are killing him ; there is death in his 
face ; it is not a twelvemonth since you buried your first husband ; 
you'll have to bury your second before the year is out if you don’t 
take care,” began Mrs. Canter, forgetting her stops entirely. 

“‘ Have the kindness to leave this room directly, Mrs. Canter ; 
what do these servants mean by admitting you?” said Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest with an angry flush. 

“They did not admit me, ma’am; I admitted myself; and the 
next thing I have to say is, I am prepared to swear before the 
magistrates that Miss Vera has walked in her sleep from a child,” 
persisted Mrs. Canter with her hands folded in front of her, holding 
the still unfolded handkerchief between them. 

“That will not prove that she was doing so on the night of the 
robbery. Besides, I have no doubt you would swear black is white 
' for her sake,” coolly remarked Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

“No, ma’am, I would not ; I would not swear you ever spoke the 
truth in your life to save my own soul,” replied Mrs. Canter glibly. 

‘“‘Once more, will you have the kindness to leave me? This 
insolence is unbearable,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, rising and ring- 
ing the bell violently. 

“I am going directly, ma’am, when I have warned you that if you 
persist in accusing Miss Vera of stealing those diamonds, which, for 
my part, I don’t believe are stolen at all, you'll kill the master, and 
then, whether you die in your bed or not there is no doubt where 
you will go to. And if you think Captain Raleigh will believe a 
word against Miss Vera, you are very much mistaken ; for he told 
me his opinion of her and of you too before he left England. Good 
afternoon, ma’am.” And Mrs. Canter retreated from the battle-field 
with a proud sense of victory glowing in her breast, just as the butler 
answered the bell. 

“‘ Never admit that insolent woman again, Baines, on any pretext 
whatever,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest angrily to the astonished butler, 
who had heard the latter part of Mrs. Canter’s remarks, 
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But in spite of this prohibition Mrs. Canter was admitted again 
that same day, and spent an hour in the study that evening with 
the Archdeacon, Captain Tempest and Mr. Deedes the solicitor, 
returning to Reuben very much pleased with herself because her 
advice had been taken and Rex was telegraphed for. This 
would not have been practicable had he been in Manitoba, but he 
had taken a house in Toronto for the winter as being more comfort- 
able for Janet, and he was still in Toronto when the telegram 
reached him, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
VERA’S FLIGHT, 


Vera felt utterly crushed when her step-mother left her after telling 
her that she would shortly be arrested in her father’s absence on a 
false charge of shooting Mark Brown. She threw herself on her 
mother’s sofa in an agony of grief. The loneliness of her position 
appalled her, and it was perhaps natural that, feeling as she did, so 
entirely at the mercy of Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, she should exaggerate 
this loneliness, for her father would be back in a few hours and the 
servants were all on her side. The shame and disgrace of being 
taken into custody even on a false charge seemed insupportable, and 
for a few minutes Vera scarcely knew what wild thoughts took posses- 
sion of her; for she was young and the young find trouble hard to 
bear, in spite of the capacity for suffering each human soul possesses. 

We gaze up into the galaxy on a star-lit night; we know that each 
of those million stars crowded so closely together is a sun with a 
system like our own sun. We gaze through a telescope, and more 
and more stars reveal themselves, till the human mind fails to grasp 
the infinitudes of space. All we can say is, Nature is infinitely 

eat. 

a We place a drop of water under a microscope, and we find it 
crowded with living creatures. We employ a more powerful instru- 
ment, and these infusoria are multiplied, and we can only wonder and 
exclaim, Nature also is infinitely small. 

We cannot gauge her, for she is infinite. 

Infinite also is human suffering—past, present and future. The 
star-depths themselves are limited in comparison with that. We may 
weigh the stars and measure the suns, and calculate their distance 
from us to a fraction; but we cannot even approximately measure the 
amount of human suffering this earth of ours has seen, sees, and will 
see, for that too is infinite. 

Infinite aiso is the capacity for suffering in one single human soul, 
one little drop in the ocean of humanity. We may rather count the 
animalculz in one drop of water, measure its capacity for containing 
life, than gauge the capacity for suffering in one human soul, It also 
is infinite, for the soul is eternal. 
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And as Vera lay crushed with the blow which struck her to the 
earth, she dimly realised how great were the powers of suffering which 
she possessed ; and she was frightened, for she did not know, or, if 
she knew she did not remember, that in equal ratio with the power 
of suffering goes the power of enjoyment. Suddenly she remembered 
the letter from Father Ambrose which she had received that morning, 
and as quickly she resolved what to do. She had still one true friend 
who would protect her within or nearly within reach; she would 
go to Avranches to him. She had made the journey so often with 
her parents that she was not in the least nervous at the thought of 
going alone without an escort. 

She rose and went to her bedroom to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, resolved to start before Mark returned; but she found the door 
locked, and she now realised that her step-mother was in earnest, and 
meant to do her utmost to prevent her escape. Vera, however, was 
not a girl to be conquered easily ; her spirit was roused ; the love of 
adventure latent in her awoke; her will was determined; she meant 
to escape ; the want of a hat and cloak would not prevent her. 

‘ Fortunately she kept her money in her sitting-room, and as she 
counted out what she thought she would need for the journey, she 
remembered the Dominican habit and cloak of her Aunt Vera were 
in the oak chest. Quick as thought she opened it, and found the 
whole costume just as she had put it away that happy day, which 
seemed so long ago, when she had dressed up in it and taken her 
father in. This was the very thing; it would disguise her com- 
pletely, if she put on a pair of spectacles. It was an out-door costume, 
and was warm. So, locking the door, she took off her dress and put 
on the white serge habit and scapular, the leathern girdle and rosary 
attached to it. Then she took off her high-heeled shoes and, with a 
little grimace at their ugliness, drew on the orthodox white stockings 
and low leather shoes. Then she covered her pretty golden hair 
with the white linen cap, which covered her ears, and put the guimpe 
under her chin and the black veil over the cap. And then she looked 
in the glass and saw she made a very lovely nun. But the green 
spectacles she had worn before completed the disguise so entirely that 
no one who knew her would have recognised her. And, finally, 
throwing on the black cloak which the nuns wear in chapel in winter, 
or whenever they go outside their convent walls, Vera unlocked the 
door and ran swiftly and noiselessly downstairs. Her heart was 
beating wildly, but she reached the garden safely, meeting only Mary, 
who as we know did not recognise her, on the way. Once outside 
the house, she felt half the danger was over, for the chances of 
recognition were very small, and in England, at any rate, the fact of 
one nun travelling by herself would occasion no remark. 

On her way to the station, to which she was hurrying to catch the 
up-train to London, she had a great alarm, for whom should she 
meet but Mark Brown and two policemen, evidently on their way up 
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to the Rectory. Vera’s heart stood still as she walked quickly past 
them, keeping the custody of her eyes in true religious fashion, 
though, indeed, her green spectacles rendered this superfluous. 

‘Well, I don’t know that I ever saw one of the nuns out alone 
before all the years I have been in Woodford,” remarked one of the 
policemen as he passed Vera. 

**T count she has been up to see our young lady,” said Mark loud 
enough for Vera to hear. 

She quickened her pace after this encounter, and reached the 
station a quarter of an hour before the up-train was due. 

“Time,” says Rosalind, “travels in divers paces with divers per- 
sons.” She might have added: “ at divers seasons.” 

“The moving image of eternity” seemed to Vera to stand stock- 
still during that quarter of an hour; or, if he travelled at all, to travel 
backwards ; each second seemed to her a minute, each minute an 
hour; each minute she feared to see the police return to arrest her, 
though she knew if the train were punctual she would be on her way 
to London before they reached the Rectory. 

At last the train came in only a minute or two late, and Vera 
jumped into a first-class carriage, ignorant or forgetful of the fact 
that holy poverty usually compels nuns to travel third-class. Her 
original intention had been to go down to Southampton that same 
evening and cross over to St. Malo that night; but on inquiring 
in London she found that the summer service had not yet begun and 
the boats only ran three times a week, so there was no boat that 
night. This information disconcerted Vera at first, for she was very 
anxious to avoid going to an hotel alone, and equally anxious to get 
to Father Ambrose as quickly as possible ; but after a little reflection 
she decided to change her route and travel by Dover and Calais 
instead of vid Southampton, catching the mail-boat that evening at 
Dover. 

Before leaving London she telegraphed to her father that she was 
safe, for her conscience began to reproach her on his account now 
that all danger of being arrested was over. At Dover she removed 
her glasses, thinking it was no longer necessary to disguise herself 
any more than her nun’s dress disguised her; and to her relief she 
found two French nuns, of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, on 
board the steamer, who, privately wondering who this lovely young 
Dominican could possibly be, travelling alone ; and suspecting there 
was something wrong about her, for she was very reticent about her- 
self ; took her under their protection. They were going to Paris, 
and they persuaded Vera to travel with them instead of going by 
Rouen and Caen, which would take quite as long. They promised 
to see her into the train for Avranches, and as this would give her 
an opportunity of getting a meal in Paris under the nuns’ wings 
before starting, Vera gladly accepted their offer. 

It soon became clear they intended to look sharply after their new 
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young friend ; and when they landed at Calais, Vera, to her inward 
amusement, was sandwiched firmly in between the two good sisters, 
who seemed mightily afraid every man they passed would seize the 
young Dominican and carry her bodily off before their eyes. Little 
did they know how very near one man was to doing so. Indeed, 
had he known what they shrewdly suspected, that Vera was no nun 
at all, that man, who was none other than Captain Raleigh on his 
way home from India, would most certainly have done so. 

He met them at the railway station, where the Marseilles train had 
just deposited him and his cabin luggage ; he recognised Vera, whose 
image was scarcely absent from his mind, in an instant, though her 
downcast lids hid her eyes ; but the thing seemed so impossible that 
he refused at first to believe. They got her safely to the railway 
station, but there, just as they were entering it, they had, though 
they did not know it, a very narrow escape: had Vera happened to 
raise her eyes, whose custody she was keeping so closely ; and had 

. shevseen the pale handsome face of the English officer who looked 
so hard at her as the nuns hurried her past him; their self-imposed 
task of protecting their new acquaintance would have been at an 
end. 

As the time of Vera’s minority drew to a close Captain Raleigh 
grew more and more restless, till at last he could stand it no longer ; 
and, having obtained. leave of absence, he left India three weeks 
earlier than was necessary to enable him to reach England in time 
for her twenty-first’ birthday. 

By one of those strange coincidences which occur so often in real 
life as well as in fiction, he reached Calais from Brindisi just as Vera 
was leaving it for Paris. One glance sufficed for him to recognise Vera, 
as she entered the railway station between the two nuns, just as he, 

with a servant behind him, was leaving it; but that one glance, 

thipugh it pierced his heart like a sword, for it told him all his hope 
jp eer happiness was at an end, was yet not sufficient for him to 

“act upon. He must see her again and convince himself against him- 
self it was really she. So, hoping against all hope, he turned back and 
passed the three nuns once more, looking as closely as good 
manners would allow at the central figure. Alas! there was not a 
vestige of doubt. 

It was she; though her veined lids and long drooping lashes hid 
her lovely eyes. 

Yes, there was no doubt. It was Vera; his Vera; his bride elect, 
whom he had come to England to claim; she who in three weeks 
time was to be uis wife, if there was any truth in woman at all. 
What did it mean? His Vera a religieuse ! 

He left her nine months ago a Protestant, and for aught he had 
heard to the contrary she was still a Protestant. Instead of which he 
sees her in the habit of a Dominican novice; for that she was a 
professed nun he knew to be impossible’; the noviciate, he was aware 
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lasted several years ; in fact it was quick work to become a novice 
in so short a time; but he supposed the fact that Vera had been 
baptised a Catholic in her infancy had been taken into con- 
sideration. 

But why had she not written and told him that she had chosen 
the higher life. She was bound to him in honour, and had she 
written and told him of her vocation to the religious life he was too 
devout a Catholic to have put any stumbling block in her way, bitter 
as the trial to renounce her would have been to him even then. It 
was ten times more bitter to come home from India hoping in a few 
weeks to claim her as his bride, and find her in a convent already 
“clothed,” and his first feeling was one of anger ; anger, not because 
she had embraced the highest life, but because she had not told him 
of her intention. 

He had intended going straight on to Dover that night, but after 
watching the train containing Vera (whom the nuns quickly hustled 
into a carriage) leave the station, he changed his plan and drove 
to an hotel, where he passed the rest of the night in bewailing his 
loss and deciding what course to pursue. 

It was a most bitter trial to him, for he firmly believed Vera was 
as dead to him as if she were in her grave ; had he met her coffin he 
could not have felt more keenly that he had lost her. The brief 
glimpse he had caught of her told him she had suffered ; in fact, he 
suspected she was still suffering, and he would be the last man on 
earth to add to her suffering by renewing his suit, even if it were 
possibie for him to get at her. 

He had prayed constantly for her conversion : truly his prayers had 
been more than granted. 

And then the blow had fallen so suddenly. A few hours ago and 
he counted himself the happiest man on earth; now he thought him- 
self the most miserable. In one moment all the light had gone out of 
his life. Henceforth he must walk, sadly and slowly, in loneliness to 
the grave, with the fair image of that lovely young face, which never 
looked more lovely than when shrouded in her nun’s veil and hood, 
burnt in on his brain. 

His grief was very great, but it was a sacred sorrow ; not one to be 
peered into curiously or analysed psychologically. There are holy 
places in the human soul into which we may not enter; shrines 
paved with the cold stones of disappointment ; built of secret suffer- 
ings, cemented together with self-control; ceiled with hopes un- 

fulfilled ; roofed with the memory of past joys; decorated with the 

jewels of penance ; lighted with the dim, and too often flickering, 

light of religion; dedicated to Him Who alone has the right to 
enter. 

There was such a shrine in the soul of Arthur Raleigh ; but hush! 

it is a sacred place ; we may not enter. Suffice it to say, he felt his 

sorrow like a man; he also bore it like a man; and therefore it is 
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perhaps unnecessary to add that everything went wrong with him the 
next morning. He could get no coffee fit to drink, no food fit to eat ; 
his,servant, an old and valued one, suddenly forgot how to brush his 
master’s clothes and how to pack his portmanteau ; the train service 
he discovered was the worst in the world, and the waiters the stupidest 
in existence, because they allowed the first train for Brindisi to leave 
without telling him what time it started. 

In vain for his servant and the waiters to suggest they understood 
he was on his way to Dover; they understood nothing about it; he 
was on his way back to India; he supposed he could change his 
plans without consulting them; perhaps they would find out when 
the next train for Brindisi left, and, if possible, get him something 
he could eat before starting; he did not care what he had; all he 
asked, and that with the air of a martyr, was it should be decently 
cooked ; his wants were small and simple. And then he lighted his 
pipe, and endeavoured to draw what comfort he could from that as 
he meditated on his own “sweet reasonableness.” 

The upshot of his night’s wakefulness had been to make him 
resolve to return to India at once by the very next boat, instead of 
going to England to see his mother; she did not know he was in 
Europe—she should not know it; he would go back to his regiment 
and endeavour to crush out his disappointment with work. Accord- 
ingly he left Calais that afternoon for Brindisi. 

Meanwhile Vera reached Avranches safely at six o’clock that same 
evening, having left the good nuns at Paris very much exercised about 
her. The nearer she got to Avranches the more anxious she became 
about her reception by Father Ambrose. What would he say to her 
for running away from her home? 

Even when he knew why she had done so, would he approve of 
her conduct ? 

Would her assumption of the nun’s habit scandalise him ? 

Would he take her in? 

Or, would he insist upon her returning to her father at once? 

This last seemed the most probable course he would suggest, but 
it was one Vera had resolved no power on earth should induce her 
to adopt ; so she determined to tell Father Ambrose her story in the 
confessional, thinking that by so doing she would be able to force 
him to keep her secret “nolens volens.” Accordingly, when she 
reached Avranches, instead of going to his house, she went into the 
church which adjoined it, and rang the sacristy bell, as she had seen 
her mother do when she wanted to go to confession. 

Vera was not a nervous person, but she felt decidedly nervous as 
she stood waiting for the sacristy door to be opened. She had no 
doubt of Father Ambrose’s willingness to help her; he was too old 
and too tried a friend for her to doubt that; but she was afraid he 
would disapprove of her conduct, both in leaving her home and in 
assuming a dress she had no right to wear; so she resolved he should 
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not see her in it till he knew why she had been compelled to put 
it on. 

‘I want Father Ambrose, please,” she said in French to the boy 
who opened the door. 

And then, before Father Ambrose appeared, she pushed aside the 
curtain of the confessional and, entering, knelt down. The next 
minute she heard Father Ambrose come out of the sacristy, and, 
having put on his surplice, take his seat in the confessional and say 
something to her in Latin, which she did not understand. 

Vera, trembling like an aspen, put her beautiful face close to the 
grating and whispered : 

‘Father Ambrose, don’t you know me? I am not anun; I 
am Vera Tempest.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


UNDER THE MOON. 


UNDER the moon I see them go, 

From my casement that looks o’er the city dim, 
Hurrying, loitering, to and fro, 

The faces fair and the faces grim : 
The girl who into her carriage springs, 

The lover who speeds her, blithe and gay, 
The drunkard who to the railing clings, 

The haggard figure that slinks away 

Under the moon, under the moon— 
That, calm and serene on her throne above, 
Tells of Heaven and peace and love. 


Under the moon I see them go— 
Hopeful and hopeless, the rich, the poor, 
Hurrying, loitering, to and fro, 
The old and weary, the young and pure. 
“Qh, hard are God’s ways to be understood!” 
I said to myself as I gazed adown 
On flower-crowned earth, that He once called ‘‘ good ”— 
On church and dwelling of man-made town ! 
Under the moon, under the moon— 
That, pure and serene on her throne above, 
Tells for ever that ‘God is Love.” 
HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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SCIENCE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


ATTENTION was lately drawn in the pages of the Argosy to 

the scientific ardour displayed, to use the words of our late 
Astronomer Royal, “in the hottest times of the Revolution. " le 
us adduce further instances. 

Whilst the National Assembly was giving France a Constitution ; 
whilst the great Carnot under the Convention was organising and 
directing sixteen armies ; time, money and energy were yet found for 
purely scientific enterprise. 

We are all of us by this time tolerably familiar with the Eucalyptus 
Globulus ; the marvellous Australian gum-tree, so swift of growth, 
so rich in health-giving properties, that within the last thirty years 
has made the tour of Europe. It is to the French Revolution that 
we are indebted for this tree. 

In 1791 the National Assembly decreed, in the name of the King, 
a relief expedition in search of La Pérouse. The intrepid navigator 
had set out four years before on a voyage of scientific discovery, but 
since 1788 nothing had been heard of him. How lively the interest 
felt in his fate may be gathered from the following official dispatch : 

“February 9, 1791. The National Assembly decrees that the 
King be entreated to direct that one or more vessels be equipped, 
and several learned and experienced persons, naturalists and draughts- 
men, be embarked therein, and the commander charged with a 
double mission—to search after M. de la Pérouse, and at the same 
time to take every measure to render this expedition useful to navi- 
gation, geography, commerce, science and the arts.” 

This decision took place, if not “in the hottest times of the Revo- 
lution,” at least in a critical hour. A few weeks later Mirabeau was 
dead, the coalition was formed, the King had been brought back a 
prisoner from Varennes. On the eve of civil war and an invasion of 
the armed forces of Europe, the Assembly.could further resin + 4 thet 
the charts and accounts already sent“ frou: 
printed and engraved at the expense of thea tiainsAtare 
shall remain on the list of naval commissioned officers until the 
return of the ships sent in search of him, and that his pay shall 
continue to be made to his wife.” 

The publication ordered by the National Assembly was imme- 
diately translated into English, accompanied by the plates and maps 
of the French edition. A curious and interesting work it is, and 
may still be picked up on the bookstalls. 

The discovery of the Eucalyptus is thus related by Labilardiére, 
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one of the botanists despatched with the Recherche and the Espérance’ 
the two vessels forming the relief expedition. 

“rath of May, 1792 (the expedition had reached Van Diemen’s 
Land), I had not hitherto been able to procure the flower of a new 
kind of tree, the fruit of which resembles a coat-button. This tree, 
one of the foftiest in nature, only blossoms at the top, and we had to 
cut one down in order to obtain the flower. It belongs to the myrtle 
tribe ; and the bark, leaves and fruit are very aromatic.” 

It is worth while to note the date of this entry. 

In 1792 appeared the Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto, threatening 
Paris with fire and, sword unless French liberties were surrendered. 
The country was invaded by the upholders of the ancien régime— 
Danton’s favourite watchword had gone forth, ‘‘ De l’audace, encore 
de l’audace et toujours de l’audace ”—the Assembly had proclaimed 
“La patrie en danger ;” thousands of volunteers had enrolled them- 
selves in the army of the Republic, and soon the victories of Valmy 
and Jemappes struck terror into the hearts of the invaders. 

Thus, as Sir George Airy expresses it, in the hottest time of the 
revolution, scientific inquiry was pursued with an ardour unequalled 
elsewhere in periods of peace. 

It was not, however, till within our own day that the valuable 
properties of ‘the Eucalyptus have obtained general recognition. As 
a rapidly-growing febrifugal tree, it is of the first importance in 
swampy and miasmatic regions ; whilst innumerable economical and 
medicinal preparations have been made from its bark and leaves. 
Since 1860, rare forests of Eucalyptus have clothed formerly treeless 
tracts in Algeria, Spain and elsewhere, rendering them healthful and 
productive. 

Such instances of scientific ardour by no means give an adequate 
idea of what the National Assembly and the Convention really accom- 
plished. Already the former had decreed the ‘‘ Liberté de Travail,” 
in other. words, had broken up those guilds and corporations of 
artisans, the “ maitrises et jurandes,” so hampering to the in- 
dividual and so prejudicial to the interests of trade generally. 

The Convention, not content with creating technical schools, in- 
troduced a certain amount of technical training into its scheme of 
primary instruction. The pupils of elementary schools were to be 
taught, in addition to arithmetic, notions of geometry; land surveying 
and kindred subjects. Up to this time, be it remembered, the 
education of the people in France had been a dead letter. What 
schools existed in rural places were in the hands of the priests, who 
contented themselves with teaching their scholars to spell a Credo or 
Paternoster and recite the catechism ; writing was seldom attempted, 
much less the teaching of the national language. The Convention, 
in its educational programme, laid especial stress on the teaching of 
French in primary schools ; and, when we consider the condition of 
the country at the time, we shall understand the motive. 
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For what was France until the fall of the monarchy and the divi- 
sion of the country into departments? A heterogeneous mass of States, 
small and large, as the case might be, having hardly more cohesion 
than the petty German principalities of late years incorporated into 
the German Empire. It is difficult for English readers to imagine 
how very slowly the vast map of France was put together, like a 
child’s puzzle, piece by piece, and how very late in French history 
the map was made complete. As portion after portion was added 
to the Crown, successive governments had attempted a process of 
assimilation but with feeble success. There still remained State 
within State, each having usages that had grown into law ; some even 
retaining their own language. Travellers in France are reminded to 
this day of these arbitrary divisions. Country folks still speak of a 
place as being ‘‘en Forez,” or “ Dans le Morvan,” instead of naming 
the respective departments of the Rhone and the Niévre. Before the 
departmental division, with its system of responsible magistrates, the 
seigneurs of Le Forez were in the fact, if not in the letter, the rulers 
of the people, whilst the Morvan was a country made up of village 
communes, having their own customs, almost regarded as laws. The 
Lyonnais was annexed to the French Crown in the fourteenth century, 
but not till 1659 did the Morvan pass from the hands of its Italian 
Dukes into those of the Grand Monarque. Again, Brittany may be 
said to have retained its nationality till long after the Vendean war, 
and we may yet find there peasants unable to speak French. We 
of course expect nothing but sophisms from Burke concerning “ that 
putrid carcase, that mother of all evil—the French Revolution,” and 
none is more striking than his denunciation of the departmental 
system ; whereas, instead of such a division being hurtful to the 
State and to the districts thus apportioned, it was of the first im- 
portance in consolidating the nation and in simplifying the 
process of government. The Revolution gave France a map and 
geography. 

When the National Assembly divided the country into depart- 
ments, and when the Convention decreed the teaching of French in 
elementary schools, France became a nation indeed. 

Take again the unification of weights and measures, also the work 
of the Convention. Both systems are very ingenious and elaborate, 
but are too well known to need description. What is not so well 
known is the terrible confusion that reigned throughout France 
before such standards were decreed. Let us hear “that wise and 
honest traveller,” as our first English critic calls Arthur Young, on 
these points. The practical Suffolk farmer has hardly words with 
which to express his disgust at the state of things found in France. 
In his chapter on Produce and Prices occur the passages: “ In 
France the infinite perplexity of the measures exceed all comprehen- 
sion. They differ not only in every province, but in every district 
and almost in every town ; and the tormenting variations are found 
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equally in the denominations and contents of the measures of land 
and corn. The arfent de Paris and the arfent de France are both 
legal and common measures ; notwithstanding which, they are of very 
different contents. The denominations of bushel and acre pervade all 
England, and the mere denomination leads everywhere towards propor- 
tioning the contents to the common standards, but in France they have 
no common denominations : if you travel seventy miles from Paris, you 
hear no more of the septier or arpent, you find the mize even within 
thirty miles of the capital ; a little further, you will be bewildered 
with franchars of corn and mancos of land.” 

One of the most curious instances of revolution run wild is the 
project laid before the Convention as to the “ necessity of revolu- 
tionizing the language.” Barnave, the Protestant orator, and after- 
wards defender of royalty, complained that, being in a country 
where a certain “ ramage” or chatter was necessary in order to be 
received into good society, he wished to see the said convention- 
alities of speech disappear with other baubles of a corrupt society. 
The proposition created no little sensation, and among those who 
took part in the discussion was the Abbé Grégoire. 

The Abbé expressed his astonishment that provinces suppressed 
by decree were still permitted to retain their unconstitutional patois, 
and that the law, in effacing geographical demarcations, had left 
dialects alone. Of what good to efface the names Gascony and 
Normandy from the map, whilst the idiom of the inhabitants revealed 
the fact by a seditious accent ? 

“Tt is true,” said the orator, ‘that such uniformity is difficult to 
obtain, but let us not calumniate our fellow citizens by suggesting 
that they will reject any notion useful to the patrie, with the sacrifice 
of a feudal or hereditary habit, the sacrifice of an acute accent affixed 
to the mute e. Ah! let us not injure them by a suspicion. They 
have combated federation in politics ; with the same energy they will 
combat federation in syntax and spelling.” 

And effectively in the roth prairial, year II. of the Republic, the & 
was denounced by a public decree. It was decided to form a com- 
mittee for the purpose of compiling a new grammar and dictionary 
of the French language, such as would give it that character most 
appropriate to the language of liberty. 

This measure was passed just two months before the 9th of Thermi- 
dor, that is to say, the fall of Robespierre and the end of the Terror. 

Absurd as may appear the propositions of Barnave and the Abbé 
Grégoire, true it is that to this day an inhabitant of one part of 
France may be hardly able to understand a fellow-countryman. 

The great Educational Act of 1886 is changing this state of things, 
and pure French is now finding its way into remote corners of Brit- 
tany and the Cévennes. 














A FREE-WILL OFFERING. 


By Etta EDERSHEIM. 
I. 


M 408 BROWN lay stretched out in the long basket-chair in the 
smoking-room of Sea View Villa. A small fox-terrier slept, 
curled up into a firm ball, on the rug. The Major’s feet were placed 
at exactly the correct angle for securing the proper amount of warmth 
from the fire. An open novel lay across his knee, and the fragrance 
of most excellent tobacco rose from his pipe. Yet in spite of these 
comfortable surroundings his face was sombre and his brow heavy, 
and every now and then he sighed a little, and made an uneasy 
movement. 
It was exactly six weeks since Major Brown had touched his native 
shores after an eight years’ sojourn in India. He had arrived in 
excellent spirits. He felt that he fully deserved his furlough. Then 
it was delightful to be in Old England again; he would be able to 
improve his health, impaired by hot climates and fever; he would 
see old friends, visit old haunts, and above all renew that intercourse 
with Miss Nettie Drayton which had made life so bright to him eight 
years before. 
Sweet Nettie Drayton, the Rector’s daughter, whom he had found 
buried in a forgotten village! Broken visions of that time were 
passing before him now, and he seemed to see himself once more the 
gay young fellow who had wooed and won her. They two were 
together beside the quiet river under the shadow of the great chestnut 
trees, and he was teaching Nettie how to fish. The lowing of the 
cattle was in his ears ; he felt the scent of the new cut grass and saw 
the waving of the meadow-sweet on the further bank and the tall 
reeds that grew at their feet. How young and fair and tender the 
girl looked in her simple white frock and broad hat! How strong 
and proud he felt as he watched her and knew that she loved him, 
and vowed to her that nothing, nor time, nor distance, nor fresh and 
fairer faces could move him in his love for her. And then came the 
parting, the bitterness of which had been broken by the assurance 
that, in a few years at most, they would meet again, and that then 
there would be no more partings between them, but that their lives 
would flow on together, quietly and blissfully as the peaceful river at 
their feet. 
Major Brown shifted uneasily in his chair, and the fox-terrier 
raised his head, yawned, and then relapsed again into slumber. 

How was it that impressions faded so quickly, or was it the fault 
of his own character? It seemed to him now that the first splash of 
the salt waves against the sides of the ship that bore him away from 
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home had washed away those quiet country pictures. And then had 
come the novelty and excitement of the Indian life: the hunting expedi- 
tions, the threatened native mutinies, and the years had glided on. 
Harry Brown had soon won the character for being ‘“‘ good company,” 
and this, though very pleasant, he found expensive to keep up. 
When the time came, therefore, for his regiment to return to England 
he had been only too glad to exchange, and this opportunity missed 
he had, at last, almost ceased to long and look forward to that happy 
reunion of which Nettie’s letters still spoke. Yet it was good to have 
someone to whom to tell all one’s adventures and plans, and who 
sent one in return long, regular letters by every mail, so saturated 
with the spirit of the quiet home life that as one read them one 
almost seemed to breathe the air of England again. Major Brown 
had not any near relations, had no one except Nettie to fill this 
place. And she had filled it well and faithfully. 

But eight years is a very long time. 

Though Nettie recognised him immediately, she saw a very 
different man, when Major Brown landed at Southampton, from the 
young fellow who had embarked eight years before. He was much 
thinner, and looked even gaunt. 

His face was tanned a deep brown, and he had brought away 
one or two scars from a hand to hand encounter with a tiger. He 
was not by any means handsome, but he was the sort of man a 
woman feels proud to walk with and acknowledge as her property. 
But Major Brown, on his part, had experienced a kind of shock 
when Nettie stepped out of the crowd to greet and claim him. Was 
that little Nettie? Somehow he had not realised that eight years must 
have changed the girl he had left behind him. And he had always 
thought of her in that white frock and shady hat. But it was a chilly 
November day, and Miss Drayton had very properly muffled herself 
in warm wraps, and drawn a stylish and becoming veil over the 
features that she could not but suspect had considerably altered. 
Their meeting had therefore been uneffusive, and to Major Brown, 
on whose side it was the quietest, somewhat disappointing. 

Nettie had carried him that same day down to Bournemouth, 
where she and her mother had settled since the decease of her father, 
the Rector. They occupied a large, well-built villa on the West Cliff, 
standing in a small, flat garden-plot. The house commanded a wide 
view over the Bournemouth Bay and into the neighbouring premises ; 
advantages which, however, the latter shared in common with it. 
Major Brown soon became conscious of lace caps and curious eyes 
whenever he and Nettie appeared outside, and somehow this irritated 
him strangely. It was insufferable not to be able to smoke one’s 
pipe alone and in peace on the sunny, sandy walk in front of the 
house. Gradually driven from this resort he had retreated more and 
_ more into the privacy and seclusion of the little smoking-room, only 
leaving it for hurried visits to the lending library at the pier-head, 
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where he procured the sole amusement Bournemouth seemed to 
offer. 

Mrs. Drayton found her future son-in-law extremely uninteresting. 
She could not see what Nettie found in him to prefer to the manifest 
attentions of Mr. Cross, the senior curate of their parish church. The 
Major spent his days in reading novels and smoking—a life which no 
reasonable and responsible human being should permit himself to 
lead. She had tried to interest him in the Anglo-Israelites, to 
whose existence she had herself been but lately introduced by a lady- 
friend. She had lent him tracts and books upon the subject, and 
had most eloquently explained to him the reasonableress of her 
belief by a slight historical sketch of the chosen people, t:acing them 
from the time of Moses to their subsequent settlement in the British 
Isles. ‘The Major had listened, and had seemed, if a little sleepy, 
to be impressed, until she wound up by triumphantly declaring that . 
there was now proof positive, which she would not trouble him by 
giving, that he and she might with as much right call themselves 
Israelites as could the Rothschilds, or the pencil-man who had called 
the day before. At this point he had yawned outright, and 
exclaimed roughly that it was all nonsense, that he wasn’t a Jew, and 
didn’t mean to be one, and, evidently prejudiced by the remem- 
brance of some youthful folly, that for his part he thought the less 
one had to do with them the better. Mrs. Drayton never got over 
this. She said she could not like a man of such coarse feeling, and 
now openly sang opposition praises of Mr. Cross. Nettie, too, had 
been shocked, and to the Major’s relief the ladies had not since then 
invited him to accompany them to the meetings on this and similar 
subjects which they attended in the Town Hall. 

Major Brown was startled from his reverie by a hand being passed 
caressingly over his stubbly, reddish hair. He jumped up almost im- 
patiently, and turning, faced Nettie. She was standing at the back of 
the basket-chair, and his eyes rested meditatively for some moments 
on the small, trim figure, the thin, rather lined face, the pale hair, 
which had lost its sunny gold and lay back smoothly from an 
unclouded, expressionless forehead. She spoke in a high but sweet 
voice. 

‘‘ Harry, dear, don’t you think it’s time to go and get ready? It is 
four o’clock, and we are expecting our friends every minute.” 

The Major stretched himself, yawning. ‘ Are you, my love?” 
His tone was ludicrously unlike a lover’s, and more like that of a man 
who has been placidly married some twenty years. ‘“ Then I suppose 
I ought to go. But,” with an attempt at jocularity to conceal his 
evident boredness, “what am I to do? Am I to put on dress 
clothes ?” 

Miss Drayton laughed. “Silly boy!” The Major winced. “No! 
But I suppose you will change your coat, won’t you? You do smell 
so horribly of tobacco, and some ladies, you know, object to it.” 
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“Oh, hang it all!” began the Major, but seeing Miss Drayton’s 
grieved look he broke off, and continued again in a resigned voice : 
“Ves, yes, my dear. I'll do it, of course. Just as you like.” 

Miss Drayton did not seem to notice the suppressed irritability of 
his tone. She gave him a grateful glance, and then coming round to 
him on the hearthrug laid her hand gently on his arm and looked 
up into his face. 

‘I don’t bother you terribly, do I, Harry?” she asked anxiously. 
“T could not bear to do that. But you know you have been so long 
out of ladies’ society, and mamma and I have always been used—I 
mean—” stammering rather helplessly, “ we don’t like—our friends 
don’t x 

The Major flushed a little, but then laughed, and took the oppor- 
tunity to move away from Miss Drayton. 

“No, no, Nettie, you needn’t be afraid,” he said, reassuringly; “I 
won’t put you to shame. I’ll be on my very best behaviour, and swear 
that I am the lineal descendant of—Aaron, or whoever else you like.” 
Then stopping at the door and looking back: “ And it’s to be quite 
exciting, for you’ve got some lions coming, haven’t you?” 

‘Oh, yes!” answered Miss Drayton blandly. ‘Mr. Cross has 
promised to look in, and Miss Levison is coming too. She’s a rea/ 
Jewess, you know, by birth I mean, though her aunt and cousin are 
not. Mr. Cross converted her a long time ago. I don’t know her 
well—she’s rather difficult to get at. But I believe she’s very clever.” 

“Oh! A clever converted Jewess!” Major Brown interrupted, 
laughing again, and left the room. 





II. 


THE drawing-room was very hot and quite full of ladies. The gas 
was lighted and threw bright lights and deep shadows on the 
bonneted heads of Mrs. Drayton’s guests as they — their tea and 
chatted together of amiable nothings. 

Major Brown had retreated to a secure corner near the door, 
barricaded by a screen and a sofa, and from this point of vantage let 
his weary eye wander aimlessly over the crowd. 

For some time he had been watching Nettie as she flitted about 
among the guests, supplying their five o’clock wants, and seeing that 
they were grouped in order suitable for the exchange of that small 
gossip so dear to the hearts of ladies. Every now and again, he 
noticed with an amused interest, she would spare a moment from 
these duties in which to receive the strictly ecclesiastical attentions 
of her clerical admirer. 

There had been music which had ceased, and conversation had 
recommenced with fresh vigour. The Major had fallen into a brown 
study, from which he became conscious of waking suddenly with a 
start as a strange harmony stole through the room, soft, yet piercing 
the babel of voices. 
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He glanced up and saw that a small man with a large head and 
great dark eyes looking out of a wan face, his shoulders so high as to 
be almost misproportioned, sat at the piano, and beside him there 
stood a tall young woman. Her face was pale and smooth and 
singularly beautiful, and looked, in the glare of the gas-light, as though 
it had been cut out of ivory, its whiteness forcibly contrasting with 
the dark hair that waved on each side of it and with the straight 
lines of dark eyebrow. Her eyes were cast down, and as Major 
Brown looked, wondering that he had not before noticed this strange 
couple, she put up her hand, and with a most unconventional move- 
ment loosened and then removed the little velvet bonnet she wore. 

A deep silence had fallen on the room, and a shudder seemed to 
‘run through the company at the girl’s action. Then she began to 
sing, and Major Brown forgot to think of anything else, forgot to 
look about him or to mock at the hushed and faintly troubled 
audience. She had a low, round voice, which stole on his senses and 
took possession entire and absolute of them, till she had carried him 
far away to the land of which she sang. All knowledge of where and 
what he was forsook him. He became impersonal, and yet he 
breathed the air of that odorous land, the bright sun was sinking in 
the west, and now he stood alone with her in the starlight by the 
rushing Kur, with the red wine in his hand and great passion in his 
heart, and “‘O! wenn es doch immer so bliebe !” 

She had stopped, and he looked up dreamily. It was not - 
surprising to him that he did not see her. What could she and her 
voice and her song be but a glimpse from the vision-land of the 
possible? Two ladies on the sofa before him, however, were 
discussing the singer as though she were very real. 

* Who’s that girl ?” asked the one. 

“Oh, that’s Miss Levison. Her father was a converted Jew. 
In trade and a nabody, you know, but he made a great fortune and 
this girl’s an heiress. | They say she’s going to marry that dreadful 
little man, her cousin. He hasn’t a penny, but is very clever—and 
doesn’t he play beautifully? That’s his mother in the velvet cloak 

just saying ‘good-bye.’ They have been trying Bournemouth 
for her health, but it does not suit her and they are leaving im- 
mediately.” 

“ Dear me!” interrupted the first speaker, ‘‘ how very interesting ! / 
But just look at the girl now! How can she put on her bonnet 
again without a glass! I never sawsuch manners. Yes—dreadfully 
Jewish-looking and her style far too professional. But have you heard 
the wonderful discovery which really quite establishes our claim to 
being Anglo-Israelites? No? Well, the prophet Jeremiah married 
an Irish é 

Major Brown felt that duty could require no more of him and 
silently absconded to the smoking-room. Once safely within its 
sheltering solitude he threw himself back into the basket-chair, and 
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lighting his pipe tried to conjure up his vision again through the 
curling wreaths of smoke. 

And the clock ticked and the wind whistled: ‘‘O! wenn es doch 
immer so bliebe.” 


III. 


AL around the noise of German tongues, the smell of German 
cigars, the sound of German eating, drinking and conviviality. 
Surely it is a nation very much over-estimated! So, at least, thought 
Major Brown, pacing wearily up and down the broad terrace of the 
Homburg Kur-Haus. 

During the past monotonous Bournemouth winter the Major's” 
spirits had, in the most unreasonable manner, increasingly flagged and 
flagged. An old friend and brother-officer, paying a flying visit to 
that famous health-resort, had scarcely been able to recognise in the 
morbid, gloomy man his former chum who had been the very life of 
the regiment. He had spoken seriously to the Major himself and to 
Mrs. Drayton, and predicting sagely that Brown’s liver was affected, 
and that there was nothing like a good German watering-place for 
setting an Indian up again, had finally succeeded in persuading his 
friend to promise that he would give the Homburg Kur a trial when 
the season came round. 

When once Major Brown had made this resolution he became 
restless and impatient to carry it into execution. He was almost 
incapable of concealing from Nettie’s affectionate watchfulness his 
anxiety to leave Bournemouth and her society. He went up to 
London at Easter and tried to recover his spirits by a strong dose of 
society, theatre-going and pleasuring. But this sort of life soon 
bored‘him, and he found that he missed the quiet smoking-room of 
Sea Miew Villa, and the friendly fox-terrier. He returned to Bourne- 
ga Oy to discover that the smoking-room had undergone 2 
thof@ugh; spring-cleaning during his absence, which had left it not 

nearl so comfortable as his fancy had pictured it, and that the fox- 

tent, Having been slightly bitten in a game with another dog, had 
been’ destroyed by order of Mrs. Drayton, who lived in hourly dread 
of hydrophobia. 

When June came, therefore, Major Brown, no longer able to 
restrain his impatience, started for Homburg, although he was warned 
by his whole acquaintance that he would find the place “ bitterly 
cold, completely given over to Germans, and not a soul there that he 
knew.” 

Pacing up and down the Kur-Haus terrace on this June evening 
he was obliged to own that the prophecy had been entirely 
fulfilled. He was sick to death of the daily routine of baths and 
water-drinking; the Kur had not worked that miracle for his health 
_ which he had been led to-expect ; he pined in vain for the sight of 

an English face; and worst of all, not the loudest clatter of German 
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mirth or German talk could drown that low, echoing refrain which 
continually rang in his ears. Wherever he went, whether he slept, 
eat, drank or played, it sounded, sometimes quite near, sometimes 
very far away: “O! wenn es doch immer so bliebe !” 

Major Brown turned in his walk sharply and muttered a low 
imprecation. He would leave Homburg immediately. The place 
was a dead take-in. He was rather worse than better since he had 
come there. He would start to-morrow for Switzerland and wait 
about somewhere for warmer weather and the stream of English 
visitors which was sure to bring some old friends with it. He had 
‘been a great fool to take Compton’s advice: the man was always 
‘talking about what he did not understand. He believed he was 
‘poisoning his system with those confounded waters. Yes, to-morrow 
he would go. He would find out at once when the express left. 

** Roger, do put on Sara’s shawl for her! It is so chilly and she 
‘will certainly catch cold in that thin gown.” 

The low, peevish tones struck suddenly on Major Brown’s ear 
‘through the din of foreign voices. In a moment there rushed on 
‘him an overpowering darkness and then a flood of bright light. He 
was once more in the crowded drawing-room of Sea View Villa. 
‘Standing in his corner he watched the Bournemouth ladies smile and: 
talk ; and on his ear there crept Rubinstein’s subtle melody and Sara 
Levison’s voice rang out again. 

He passed his hand over his eyes and looked round in a dazed 
manner. Quite near him on his right hand was a little group of 
three people. He recognised them all again in a moment. Mrs. 
Wilson was languidly fanning herself, although, as she had said, the 
evening was decidedly chilly. Her son bending over his cousin’s 
chair was wrapping round her a soft white shawl. Miss Levison’s 
face, slightly turned towards him, was pale and still and beautiful as 
on that far-away December evening. 

Major Brown, quite unconsciously, stood still so long gazing at 
the group that at last Mrs. Wilson, who sat facing him, was attracted 
by the stationary watcher. She recognised him immediately as an 
Englishman and put up her glasses to make a more thorough in- 
vestigation of him. Then some shadowy recollection of his face 
came to her and she cried with a little scream of relief, which 
betrayed a whole history of previous ennui: “Is it possible that I 
know you? Surely I am not mistaken!” 

In another moment the Major, hat in hand, was introducing him- 
self, and was being welcomed to their circle by the Wilsons and by 


Sara Levison. 


IV. 
Mayor Brown did not leave Homburg the next day. 


He began suddenly to feel the benefit of the Kur. His spirits re- 
turned, his appetite improved, and really when once one got used to 
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it, it was a very jolly life. It was wonderful what a sensible fellow 
‘Compton was, though certainly a little, faddy. 

The brown-eyed flower-girl at the corner grew quite used to the 
red-haired Englishman who stopped every morning punctually at half- 
past seven to select her finest roses and freshest ferns. Then it was 
such a blessing to have someone to talk to in one’s own tongue, and 
to feel oneself of some use in the world again. Roger Wilson, 
delicate and very irritable, as the Major soon discovered, was often 
unwell, and for many days together he would be quite unable to 
wait on the ladies. Besides, he spoke no German. So the arrange- 
ments of the little expeditions and nearly all the business transactions 
speedily devolved on the willing Major. 

It is well-known that four persons make a very much pleasanter 
party than do three, and it soon came to be an understood thing 
that Major Brown should fill the vacant place in the carriage, 
the empty chair at the little dinner-table, carry Mrs. Wilson’s shawls 
and foot-rest, and in general make himself useful and agreeable. 

If the evening were cold and dark, and Mrs. Wilson or Roger were 
afraid of sitting out to listen to the band in the Kur-Garten, Major 
Brown would return with them after dinner to their rooms, and Sara 
would sing to Roger’s accompaniment. Though she never repeated 
the song he had first heard from her, her voice had always the same 
effect on the Major, and as he listened he would fall into a kind of 
trance, her notes seeming to reach him sweet and strong, but from 
some great distance. At such times he would sit with his eyes fixed 
steadily on the girl’s beautiful, peculiar face, till Roger’s scowls or 
impatient exclamations if his cousin did not render the music as he 
thought fit would rouse him. 

Young-Wilson’s conduct to the girl was a continual puzzle to the 
Major. He never seemed to leave Sara for a moment, following her 
even in her every movement with his large, strange hazel eyes. 

Sometimes he would hang over her with gentlest gesture and softest 
word, At another time his tone would be almost insolent and his 
speech sharp and bitter. At first on such occasions Major Brown’s 
impulse to kick the younger man was almost irresistible. But he soon 
began to look out even eagerly for these displays of temper, affording 
him as they did opportunity to admire Sara’s beautiful conduct. She 
was never impatient with Roger, never offended. She always seemed to 
soothe and comfort him. Major Brown also noticed that when young 
Wilson was in one of his evil moods—they invariably followed a bad 
night, or were the accompaniment of a head or back-ache—Miss 
Levison would devote herself wholly to him, treating the Major 
himself with a curtness almest amounting to brusquerie. 

To her aunt also, whom the Major had early classified as a most 
provoking and tiresome old lady, Sara was always gentle and kind. 
She bore with her peevishness and whims with a wonderful patience, 
and should any little contretemps or accident arise, she would always 
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somehow manage to bear it alone or to share it with the Major. For 
Mrs. Wilson, indeed, the strong man felt a certain amount of pity 
since he had learned that she suffered from heart-disease in its most 
advanced form, and he enjoyed the little secret conspiracies with Sara 
to preserve her aunt from all unnecessary annoyance. But for Roger 
he felt no such compassion, and he watched him with a jealous 
interest which could not but strike him sometimes as almost ludicrous 
when he stood in his great height and strength beside the mis- 
proportioned, feeble young man. 

So the days passed on, very swiftly now, and Major Brown never 
paused to ask himself whither he was drifting—where he had already 
drifted. 

Sometimes, indeed, the sight of Nettie’s even, Italian handwriting 
smote upon him with a sharp pain, as of a sudden discord. And 
sometimes the same feeling seized him as he strolled up and down 
of an evening with Mrs, Wilson and his eye would suddenly fall on 
the couple in front; the girl’s tall, upright figure, and Roger not in- 
frequently leaning wearily on her arm. 

On one of these occasions Mrs, Wilson had favoured him with a 
little burst of family confidence. ‘ Is not Sara beautiful?” she had 
siid, waving her fan in the direction of the shadowy white figure. 
“It is quite a wonder to me that with all her fortune and looks she 
is so little spoiled ! And she suits my Roger so admirably! No one, 
not even I myself, can manage him as she does. And he is perfectly 
devoted to her. They have been engaged since they were quite 
children ; and, indeed, I do not know what Roger would do without 
her, For he is far too delicate for any profession, and I have not 
enough to make him independent. Really it is quite wonderful the 
way that good comes out of evil! For we were all so angry 
with my sister when she insisted on marrying Isaac Levison! Not 
that it was anything really so very bad after all—for of course he was 
in a very respectable business—a business man P 

They had drawn nearer to the others, and the slim, white Squre 
suddenly turned on them. The Major fancied that in the uncertain 
light he caught a faint flush creeping up over the still face. 

‘“‘ My father was not in dusiness, Major Brown,” she said quickly ; 
“‘he was in /rade. A tradesman, you understand, and in trade he 
made our money.” ‘Then she turned again abruptly and walked on 
with her cousin. 

Major Brown felt a thrill of unreasonable pride pass over him. 
He burned to catch her hands—to kiss them reverently—to tell her 
that he worshipped and adored her, and that nothing she or her 
father had been or had done could ever alter that fact. He walked 
on in a kind of delirium, quite unconscious of poor Mrs, Wilson’s 
explanations and apologies for the “terribly uncomfortable way Sara 
sometimes has of putting things.” 
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Vv. 


** Just wait a little longer, only a very little longer, Miss Levison. 
The night is so beautiful, and the band is going to play all my 
favourite airs. Let her stay a few more minutes, Mrs. Wilson, and I 
promise you I will bring her back quite safely, and we shall be home 
not so many minutes after you.” 

Major Brown spoke imploringly. 

It was a lovely night, still and warm, and the gardens were bril- 
liantly lighted up by innumerable Chinese lanterns, twisting serpent- 
like round the trees and stretching far away down the long, winding 
paths. They had all been sitting as usual quietly and happily on the 
Terrace, Major Brown relating to them stirring tales of Indian adven- 
ture, when Roger had suddenly risen, declaring himself tired and 
chilly, and proposing an immediate return to their rooms. Obedient 
as usual to his every caprice Mrs. Wilson and Sara had prepared to 
acquiesce, when Major Brown found himself possessed with a desire to 
oppose the young man’s peevish will. He carried his point, and had 

‘the satisfaction of watching Roger walk gloomily away with his 
mother, leaving himself and Sara alone. At that moment he realised 
that he had never before been quite alone with Sara. 

‘Shall we not go and sit under the trees? We should hear the 
music better there,” he suggested, a gentleness in his tone that con- 
verse with the girl alone developed. 

She consented, and the two left the terrace. 

It was darker here, and there were not many people. The band 
was playing some low, soft melody which did not demand entire 
attention, but seemed pleasingly to connect their fragmentary talk. 
They were both inclined to be silent. Sara sat very grave and still, 
her dark hair the only relief in the general whiteness of her face and 
figure. 

Presently the music gradually changed, there was a murmuring 
accompaniment of minor instruments, and the first violin took up the 
air. Clear and lingering the notes hung on the quiet air. The 

' Major’s heart beat higher and faster and his breath came quickly. 
Then mournfully and wailingly the violins sighed out the refrain, 
echoed in softest murmur by the whole orchestra: “O! wenn es doch 
immer so bliebe!” 

It was over, and Major Brown turned abruptly to Sara. His eyes 
were bright, and his face slightly flushed. He had forgotten every- 
thing but that they were alone together, that the moments were flying, 
that the time would not remain. 

“It is the song I first heard you sing,” he whispered breathlessly. 

She turned to him with a little pleased surprise. ‘‘ And you have 
«emembered it ?” she questioned. 

* Remembered it!” he echoed scornfully. ‘‘ Why, it has never 
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left me since that day. It has rung in my ears day and night, and 
when I have closed my eyes I have seen you standing there, so 
beautiful and so mysterious, with all that passion in your voice, and 
that stillness on your face.” 

** Ah, don’t!” There was a startled, almost frightened look in the — 
grey eyes into which he was now gazing as he leant towards her. 
But she could not stop him. It was too late. All the love that he 
had silently cherished for so long in his heart was now visible on his 
face and sounded in his quivering voice. He could no longer master 
himself, and he would not notice her appeal. 

“ But I must, Sara. Don’t you see that I love you—that I have 
loved you ever since I first saw you? No—no,” interpreting her 
faint, distressful gesture: ‘I know that there is no hope for me, but 
I must speak and tell you. I cannot help it any longer. You will ° 
say it is my own fault—that I knew all along that you were promised 
to another—that you loved another. So I did, but " 

He broke off suddenly, for he saw that her eyes were full of tears, 
and her head sank. 

“ Dear!” he cried, touching her shoulder with his trembling hand, 
all the passion gone and a great tenderness coming into his voice : 
‘Dear! have I hurt you? I did not know; believe me, I did not 
know. I would never have spoken if I had. But,” breaking out 
again with sudden eagerness, ‘must it be? Oh, why need it be? 
Must you sacrifice yourself? Sara, you shall not! If you have no 
pity on yourself you must have pity on me. You dare not ruin doth 
our lives.” 

But she was looking up again now, quite calm though her face was 
almost deadly in its pallor. 

*‘T shall not ruin both our lives,” she said, ‘‘ and I dare not even 
think,” her voice trembled somewhat, “ of what you have been saying. 
We have both our duty to fulfil. You are engaged, are you not?” 
She looked at him with her honest eyes, and though there was no 
reproach in them the Major’s face crimsoned and he ground his 
teeth, “And so am I. And I think we have both been very 
wicked. Roger trusts me utterly, and he cannot do without me. I 
promised him when I was very young that he never should have to, 
And I must keep my word. “You,” looking at him with a sweet, 
trembling smile, “you are a soldier, and a brave man. You would 
not hurt the woman who trusts you.” 

She paused a minute and then rising said: ‘‘ Come, it is time we 
were going home.” 

They walked back in complete silence, but at the door she, 
woman-like, looked up and asked gently: “Do you not think me 
right ?” 

“‘T cannot, I cannot,” he cried passionately, and hurried away. 
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VI. 


Major Brown took a short tour, visiting Wiesbaden and Frankfort, 
to give himself time to think. At the end of five days he returned 
to Homburg considerably calmer in mind and resolved on a plan of 
action. 

He would appeal once more to Sara. He felt positive now that 
she loved him, and why then from a mistaken sense of duty should 
she sacrifice both herself and him to an ungrateful and exacting task- 
master? But though able to ascribe Sara’s conduct to a mistaken 
sense of duty, he felt bitterly that he {dared not try his own by the 
same liberal standard. He could not yet think of Nettie Drayton 
without a feeling of burning shame. He tried not to think of her at 
all. And indeed it was as much to be free from the inevitable 
bi-weekly Bournemouth letter as for any other reason that he had 
quitted Homburg. 

Swinging up the Luisen-Strasse he kept Sara and her sacrifice 
firmly before his mind’s eye. Such a life as she was preparing for 
herself! To be the wife of a man like young Wilson, the slave of 
his every whim, the object on which every temper would be vented ! 
The mere imagination of it made him hot. 

At the same instant he caught sight of Roger a few paces in front 

of him. He would have escaped down a side street, but that the 
young man suddenly turned, and seeing him, stood still waiting for 
him to come up. 

The Major noticed that his face was even paler and more haggard- 
looking than usual, and that there were deep, dark rings round his 
eyes. 

“‘ How are you?” he inquired, touched in spite of himself at the 
sight; ‘‘and how’s your mother ?” 

“ She’s dead,” answered the young man, so abruptly and harshly 
that the Major staggered and leant up against a wall for support. 

“Dead! What do you mean? What a ghastly joke!” he 
stammered at last, trying to force a smile. ‘Why, you frightened me 
out of my wits.” 

“We were far more frightened,” replied the young man doggedly, 
and in the same harsh voice, “and not a soul here that we could turn 
to. You were conveniently out of the way of the bother. She was 
taken bad directly we got home last Monday night. When Sara came 
in at last I was nearly dead too with terror and misery. She sent for 
a doctor, but it wasn’t any good, and she died that night. She’s 
buried, too,” he added after a pause, looking up with a kind of 
impish triumph that gave the Major a hysterical desire to laugh. 

“ But how terrible ! and how dreadful for Miss Levison. What is 
she going to do ?” he inquired presently. 

“I think it is far more dreadful for me, considering that she was 
my mother and not Sara’s,” Roger snapped out. ‘ Not but that she 
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was always very good to her, too; quite as good as if she had been 
her own daughter. What’s Sara going to do, did you say? Why, 
nothing very particular. We shall be married, and then go into 
Italy immediately.” 

“You will be married—you and Sara—Miss Levison! Oh, but 
surely not? You are dreaming—it is impossible—so hurried, and 
so quite unnecessary.” 

The Major could scarcely find breath with which to speak, and 
hardly knew what he said. He felt a wild longing to seize Roger by 
the throat and strangle him on the spot. 

‘It is neither impossible nor unnecessary, and I am not dream- 
ing,” replied the other, quite coolly. ‘On the contrary it is quite 
possible, and I deem it quite necessary, and I should think I knew 
how to take care of my cousin without anybody’s interference. We 
shall be married to-morrow morning, and leave immediately after- 
wards for Italy. The chaplain here knows all about us, and he has 
simplified matters for me.” 

An unnatural calm, the birth of despair, fell upon the Major, and 
he spoke in a strangely quiet voice. 

‘**Can I not be of any use? May I not call and see Miss Levi- 
son and ask her if I may do anything for her?” 

“No, certainly not,” was the decisive answer. ‘ My cousin is not 
seeing anyone and does not want to be visited. But I will give her 
your compliments.” And turning, Roger Wilson went swiftly in at 
the door of his lodging and slammed it after him. 

Major Brown walked unprotestingly away. When he reached his 
hotel he passed straight out into the garden and sat down on the first 
bench. The July mid-day sun glared down on him with burning 
heat. Myriads of flies and gnats whirled round his head and buzzed 
in his ears, but he was quite unconscious of all physical discomfort. 
He sat immovable, trying to realise that one great impossible fact : 
Sara Levison was to marry her cousin Roger Wilson next morning. 

How long he remained out there in the garden he did not know. 
Loungers came and went; a little party of tourists ordered beer, 
and drank and smoked, within a couple of yards of him, but he 
was not even aware of their presence. 

At last he rose with a heavy sigh, and went indoors. 

In the hall he met Roger Wilson. The young man looked shy 
and even sheepish. 

“I have been looking for you, Major Brown,” he began awkwardly. 
**T wanted you to do me a favour. It is well to be out of the way 
when a favour is wanted of one.” 

‘But I have come into your way,” the Major responded briefly: 

“Yes, true. And it’s really more-of a favour to Sara than to me.” 
Then looking round crossly at the knot of servants and visitors : 
‘* Must we stand in the passage? Don’t they give you a smoking- 
room, here, or a reading-room or something ?” 
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The Major led the way silently to a deserted parlour. Roger shut 
the door after them, but he did not sit down. He went and leant 
against the white china stove and looked curiously at the Major, who 
had dropped into a big arm-chair, At last he spoke. 

“You are not offended with me, are you?” he said deprecatingly, 
and the Major caught the shadow of a certain wistfulness which he 





had sometimes observed in his manner towards Sara. ‘ Because I 
did not wish to be uncivil. I am naturally short-tempered, and of 
course the events of the last few days ? 


He stopped and drew his long, bony hand over his eyes. When 
it dropped again his face was tinged with colour and his eyes shone. 

** But, as I was telling you, we are to be married to-morrow, and 
we have no friends here. Nota soul that we know beside the chap- 
lain and yourself. Would it be asking too much,” again he fixed his 
scrutinising gaze on the Major's face; “should you greatly object to 
—attending the ceremony—to—a— in short—acting as Sara’s relative 
and giving her away ?” 

He turned, and looked at an inappropriate engraving of Werther’s 
tomb on the wall behind as he finished his sentence. 

Major Brown sprang out of his chair and came and stood beside 
him. 

** Did you tell Miss Levison that you were going to ask me?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” said Roger, still with averted look. ‘She said I had better 
not. But I know she would like it. It is so solitary for a girl 
without a single—— ” 

‘I will come,” interrupted the Major impulsively. ‘ Give me the 
hour.” 

‘“‘ Half-past ten, and I thank you,” said Roger as he left the 
room. 


VII. 


Major Brown had sent the sublimest bouquet that Homburg could 
offer to the bride, and had dressed himself with due care for the 
ceremony. He was only eager now for it to be over. 

As to what would happen afterwards he was not conscious of any 
feeling of curiosity; he had not energy to form any plan. He was 
dimly aware that the Bournemouth letter which he had found 
awaiting him in his hotel on his return the day before had been not 
from Nettie but from Mrs. Drayton: that it had announced the fact 
that by Nettie’s express desire her mother was writing to cancel the 
long engagement of eight years’ standing, which at the same time she 
denounced in emphatic language as a youthful and inconsiderate 
folly. Nettie had at last agreed to the curate’s patient suit, Mrs. 
Drayton said, and they all felt that this was in every way a most 
suitable marriage for a young lady of her convictions. Mrs. Drayton 
had not been able to resist adding the satisfaction which she herself 
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felt in the assurance that now Nettie’s modest fortune was in no 
danger of being squandered in smoke and fiction, but would be well 
laid out to the edification of saints and reclaiming of sinners. At 
another time Major Brown would undoubtedly have felt relief at the 
burden that was thus unexpectedly lifted from his shoulders. But 
now he experienced if anything a little more ache about the heart, a 
feeling of increased loneliness. No one wanted him; he was 
altogether unnecessary. After to-day he would indeed be quite alone 
in the world. 

Roger hastened to meet him as he turned off thé road, and made 
his way towards the dark, silent little church. 

Through a long night of sleepless reflection Major Brown had 
puzzled over the young man’s behaviour to himself. He found 
himself wondering what Roger’s motive in bringing him to his 
marriage could possibly be. He was well-nigh sure now, since he 
had thought the matter anxiously over, that if it was indeed Sara’s 
wish it would have been thwarted. He felt angrily that he had been 
quite wrong in consenting to attend the ceremony, that he had only 
put himself and Sara in a painful and ridiculous position. It would 
have been much better for both of them if he had left Homburg the 
day before, directly he had heard Roger’s first announcement. Why 
should he have allowed himself to be used as a tool in this fresh 
freak of young Wilson’s suspicious spitefulness ? 

‘‘Upon my word, you’re pretty casual for an impatient bride- 
groom!” Roger called as the Major drew within earshot. 

Major Brown paled to the lips at the taunt, but he made no 
answer. Was he not about to give to Wilson of his own free will all 
that he held dear in life? Why, then, should he grudge him the 
venting of his fretful temper ? 

Roger continued, with a sneer, as the Major entered the church : 

“IT wonder if Mr. Cross will make an equally eager bridegroom ? 
But, oh, no! of course Miss Drayton, the Helen of Bournemouth, is 
infinitely more attractive than poor Sara. Cross will be at the church 
before his best man.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the Major, turning with ill- 
suppressed wrath on his tormentor, who was watching with evident 
satisfaction the effect of his words. ‘‘ You have already heard the 
Bournemouth gossip? Well! I don’t grudge Cross his good 
fortune.” Roger sneered again. ‘‘He will make Miss Drayton a very 
much better husband than ever I should have done. And I am 
doing what I can,” his voice broke a little, “to show you that I do 
not grudge you your good fortune either—your great happiness. Pray 
let us leave the subject.” 

While Major Brown had been speaking, Roger, with an apparent 
indifference to his words, had been leisurely detaching a little white 
rose-bud from his button-hole. 

“You have not got any button-hole,” he said, ignoring altogether 
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the other’s anger. ‘It’s not the thing that I should have one while 
you have none. See,” he added, holding out the flower, ‘I give 
this rose-bud to you just as I am giving her to you. I think there 
is some likeness between them.” 

He drew back the flower, and looking at it kissed it softly. Then 
he thrust it into the Major’s hand. 

‘Put it in and look sharp,” he said ungraciously. ‘She will be 
here in a minute.” 

Major Brown gazed at him in speechless astonishment. 

**T do not know what you mean,” he said at last, hoarsely. 

“Then you must be most uncommonly thick-headed,” was the 
other’s sharp retort. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that you are not 
perfectly free, now that the distinguished Cross has cut in and cut 
you out? If you are not, it would have been wiser to have told me 
so before I had made all arrangements with the parson and with 
Sara. For Sara, she’s perfectly free, too—now that you are. You 
would not have me marry a girl that wants to marry another man, 
would you? Though she was far too good ever to say so,” he added 
gently to himself. Then raising his voice again: “ And can’t you 
understand either,” he said; “are you so utterly dense, that perhaps 
it was not hard for a man in my position to see how matters were 
going—to see how far you two cared for each other? I had it all 
out with Sara yesterday afternoon, directly we heard the news from 
Bournemouth. She couldn’t deceive me; she hasn’t deceived me 
all along, though she tried her best, poor child, and I told her so. 
I haven’t known her all these years and re 

He broke off with a great gulp, and hurried up the aisle and 
down again before he resumed with more than his former harshness 
of tone : 

**T would have called and explained it all to you yesterday even- 
ing,” he said, “only you were so confoundedly curt in the afternoon, 
and I dared not trust myself. But I suppose you got my letter?” 

The Major dumbly shook his head. A knowledge which he could 
scarcely realise was beginning to steal in upon him. He could not 
speak. He hardly knew whether to trust his senses or to believe 
that great trouble had altogether bereft him of them. Only he 
grasped desperately the little white rose-bud as at least something 
tangible and conveying a distinct meaning amongst all this per- 
plexity. 

“No?” cried Roger, in answer to the Major’s mute movement. 
“Then I shall summon the landlord immediately!” He stamped 
his foot. furiously, apparently only too glad of some outlet for feeling. 
“The infamous fellow! I'll have him imprisoned, or fined, or both 
— if one can get any justice in this land of official blockheads. 
But,” he went on, suddenly calming down again, “I can attend to 
that afterwards, when all this fuss is over and —-—” 

The full meaning of Roger’s words had at last burst upon the 
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Major. He made a step forward and caught young Wilson by the 
two shoulders, since at the first sign of his approach Roger had reso- 
lutely clasped his hands behind his back. It was never an easy 
matter to the Major to express his feelings, and his words came 
slowly now, and with more than usual difficulty. 

“You are giving Sara, Miss Levison—your cousin, your betrothed 
—to me,” he gasped, each word bearing its individual emphasis of 
emotion, his whole face and figure working with his tremendous 
excitement. ‘You are the most generous of men. You bind me 
under a life-long debt. How canI ever repay you ?” 

Roger, who was quite powerless in the Major’s enthusiastic grasp, 
was obliged to look up and face him. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” he said. ‘You call me generous, and 
then talk of repaying me! How do you suppose it is possible to do 
that? Could I ever have repaid you if Sara had been yours, and 
you had given her up to me? And do you suppose that if she loved 
me but one half as she loves you I would ever have given her up to 
you? No—no—no—no.” 

His voice died away in a kind of sob, and he was altogether silent 
for a few minutes, while Major Brown, awed by the expression of his 
face, stood watching him. Then Roger turned on him once more, 
with greater vehemence than before. 

** Great fool!” he said. ‘Do you suppose that I am giving her 
up to you—that I am thinking of you at all in the matter? If I had 
wished to marry her myself could I not have done so? Had I not 
got it in my power?” 

“Yes, yes,” put in the Major soothingly. But at this well-meant 
interruption Roger glared on him, his eyes flaming like fire, his face 
white and distorted. 

Major Brown bit his lip and turned away. 

In an instant Roger was at his side again. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said humbly. ‘You must take it that I 
am not always answerable for what I do, and that this strain is almost 
more than I can bear. You will take Sara where you like—I am 
going into Italy—I need not ask you to be good to her. And,” he 
paused mournfully, “if ever the devil is too strong for me and I 
cannot fight him alone, you will not grudge me one hour with Sara, 
listening to her sweet voice, holding her dear hand?” 

Before the Major could answer, while, with his eyes dim with 
unaccustomed feeling, he still grasped Roger by the hand, Sara 
entered the church alone. 

She was dressed in atravelling-gown of some soft grey material, 
and was without ornament of any kind, save for the Major’s flowers 
which she carried. Her face was very pale. There was something 
so forlorn and melancholy about the beautiful young girl as she came 
all unattended to her wedding that the Major’s heart went out to her 
in a great bound of pity and reverential love. 
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She did not seem surprised to see the two together; she only 
smiled a little on them. And it did not strike the Major then as 
strange that she should take everything so much for granted. To 
himself it was all such a surprise, as yet such an inexplicable 
mystery, that he forgot to wonder at any one particular more than 
another. Roger handed him a little plain gold ring, and he could 
but obey his directions and follow his prompting. 

Sara took her cousin’s arm up the church. The clergyman was 
already there, and hastened through the service with a speed for 
which Major Brown inwardly thanked him. The place was so dark 
and still, the voices so quiet and the general hush so profound that 
the whole scene passed more like a dream than a reality. Major 
Brown recognised dimly at last that the ceremony was over and then 
that Sara had turned shyly to him. He bent low over her hand 
which he still held, and pressed his lips to it. Then a great calm 
succeeded the raging storm of mingled thoughts and feelings that 
seemed to eddy through his brain, and still keeping her hand he 
drew her towards him, and kissed her on the forehead, and then on 
the lips, calling her his wife. 

Roger’s impatient voice called to him to hasten. 

Then followed the signing of names and the common-place 
assurance of good wishes from the chaplain, who at the same time 
evidently regarded the newly-married couple with some suspicion, as 
not being in the entire possession of their right minds. And then, 
before the Major knew rightly what was being done, Roger had taken 
Sara by the arm with some of his old imperious roughness, and led 
her aside to the door. He spoke there with her for a few minutes in 
a low, hard whisper, and then she returned to Major Brown, her eyes 
full of tears. 

“He is gone,” she said, putting her hand into his. ‘ And now,” 
with a quiver in her voice and a long-drawn sigh, as if at length her 
heart had found its rest, ‘ we have the world before us, Where are 
you going to take me?” 
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ABOUT SNAKES. 


ens the day when Adam and Eve were tempted by the devil 
in the form of a serpent, a malignant enmity has existed 
between mankind and the whole serpent brood. The low, cunning, 
grovelling nature of the serpent has ever rendered it an object of 
horror and hatred, and it has been regarded as an emblem of the evil 
principle ; of the spirit of disobedience and contumacy. 

But there are exceptions to the rule among the nations of the 
world. The Phcenicians adored it as a beneficent genius; the 
Chinese consider it as a symbol of wisdom and power, and the 
Egyptians regarded it as the author of all good, and worshipped it as 
the emblem of eternity. 

In India, also, the snake, and especially the cobra, the most 
venomous of the whole tribe, is looked upon as an object of 
veneration, and it is by no means uncommon at the annual Snake 
Festival to witness crowds of devotees carrying food and bowls of 
milk to propitiate, as they would fain believe, the Snake-god. A 
vain hope; for the census annually taken by Government of the 
destruction of life by wild beasts, proves that the ratio of death by 
snake-bites is more than double that caused by all other wild 
animals. 

Deadliest of the whole race is the far-famed Cobra di Capello, or 
Hooded Cobra. 

Averaging about four feet in length, it has been known to attain 
even six or seven feet, but it possesses two characteristics peculiar to 
itself. 

One, that when enraged, or prepared to fight, it is able to erect 
itself about two feet from the ground ; and the other is the expansion 
of the neck and hood. This “hood, which is ornamented with two 
large eye-like spots united by a Curved black stripe, gives the snake 
a very fierce and sinister aspect. 

The cobra, however, is famous not only for the deadly power of 
its venom, but for the singular performances in which it plays a part. 
There can be no question of the remarkable power which is exercised 
in India by snake-charmers over these venomous reptiles, which they 
handle with skilful impunity and cause to sway in time to certain 
musical sounds. This power is chiefly owing, I believe, to the 
perfect confidence and courage of the snake-charmer, and partly also 
to the peculiarly indolent character of the snake, and the soothing 
effect of music. Having witnessed a performance in which I was 
very closely concerned, I can vouch for the fact that it is not only 
the harmless snakes—those whose poison fangs have been destroyed 
—which are the playthings of the snake-charmer ; but those which are 
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absolutely untamed, and whose very stroke is death, become subdued 
by a process which only a brave and skilful man knows how to use. 

With this prelude upon snakes let me relate a few anecdotes 
concerning them, some of which I have had from the lips of friends ; 
and some from my own personal experience. 

Snakes, snakes, snakes, of all shapes, sizes and colours, have I met 
with during my sojourn in India. From the majestic boa-constrictor, 
or python, sixteen or eighteen feet long, with the girth of a man’s 
body, to the tiny “ whip-snake,” a foot in length, and no thicker than 
the lash of a whip. 

Under my pillow, in my boot, in the garden-path, in the thatched 
roof of the bungalow, and even on the key-board of the organ in my 
church—in all places and at all times have I come across them. 

The first incident I have to relate occurred at N- , to which 
station I had been preferred as curate in charge. 

“Venus!” What sunny memories that name recalls; what 
tranquil hours in the flower-girdled parsonage! Venus had, and ever 
will have a cherished place in my affection and my memory. For 
more than two years she was my constant companion, my bosom 
friend. She accompanied me in my walks, sat at my table, slept on 
my bed. Moreover was not Venus the goddess of beauty as well as 
of love? Full of grace was her every movement ; with a skin whiter 
than the driven snow ; large lustrous black eyes, which Juno herself 
might have envied—who could compare with her? 

Ever responsive to my call, she returned my love by unmistak- 
able signs; and more than all, she saved my life. Such was Venus. 
And after all, Venus was only a cat ; a snow-white Persian cat. 

But to my narrative. 

On a certain Sunday morning in the year 1858 I rose, as was my 
custom, at about five o’clock, and as I put my feet out of bed, 
Venus, in her fondling way, came to wish me good morning. 

After some mutual endearments I walked towards the bath-room, 
to indulge in that first and greatest luxury of an Indian day, a cold 
bath. My bed-room was divided from the bath-room by a dressing- 
room, and as I entered the latter, Venus, as if impelled by some 
curious instinct, hurried on before me. Instead of entering the 
bath-room, however, to my surprise she suddenly paused on the 
threshold and stood as if transfixed. Her fur stood on end, making 
her twice her usual size ; her eyes were dilated with fear and rage, 
and her speech spat out anger. 

I remained motionless for a moment, for I felt that danger was at 
hand, though I knew not in what shape it threatened me; but only 
for a moment; for immediately out of the depths of the bath-room 
a huge cobra sprang forward and barred the way. 

With erected body, eyes scintillating with devilry, and expanded 
hood, it swayed to and fro over the cat, hissing with fury. I wish I 
could have photographed that picture of the cat and cobra ready for 
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the fray—Venus crouching as if about to spring at its neck, and the 
snake poised above her. 

But a prompt action on my part saved poor pussy. Having a 
towel in my hand, I waved it suddenly before them, and this caused 
the cobra to slink back into the bath-room, I then shut the bath- 
room door, and Venus and I were safe for the nonce. 

There was the enemy secure in his prison, and the next thought 
was how to “do” for him. Going out into the verandah I called 
my servant, told him what had occurred, and bade him go into the 
bazaar and fetch some snake-charmers. 

Presently they arrived with two baskets of live snakes, a small 
tom-tom and musical pipes. They sat down at a distance of about 
thirty feet from the door of the bath-room leading out into the 
garden, opened their baskets and began their music. My servant 
then pushed open the door of the bath-room, and we waited the 
result. Stirred by the music, the snakes in the basket soon became 
uncommonly lively, twisting themselves about in fantastic contortions, 
and two or three twining round the naked bodies of the snake- 


charmers. 
Whether attracted by the music, the presence of other snakes, or 


‘the possible hope of escape, I know not; but soon his satanic 


majesty, a very demon of a cobra, par excellence, emerged from the 
bath-room, raised himself on the first step, and, with violent hissing, 
seemed to challenge and defy us. This lasted for three or four 
minutes ; then the cobra descended to the next step and went 
through the same performance as before, then to the third and fourth 
steps, till at length he reached mother earth. Fully twenty minutes 
was occupied in this cautious progression, and during the whole time 
the music became more and more vigorous and the snakes more 
and more lively. 

Having reached the ground the cobra made for his brother snakes, 
and soon approached their baskets. 

Then, to my utter amazement, one of the snake-men ran his 
hand up the cobra’s neck and gripped him tightly under the head, 
so that he was harmless. It was a plucky act, for the cobra was a 
monster of nearly six feet; and how he did lash about him with his 
tail when thus captured! Thwack, thwack, thwack; his blows on 
the man’s naked -body sounded like distant pistol-shots. 

But cui bono all this storm and tempest? he was a prisoner, and 
the evil hour had come. 

The first thing the snake-charmer did was to root out the fangs 
with a small steel instrument—in fact, to draw his teeth. Having 
done this and rendered the cobra innocuous, he threw him on the 
ground among the other snakes. And then what a devilish revelry 
ensued. Twistings, contortions, intertwinings, hissings—it was a 
comedy of angry but harmless snakes! But the end had come, and 
I was to have my revenge for my own as well as Venus’s sake, so 
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giving the man a couple of rupees, he then and there despatched 
the cobra. 

Venus all this time was safe in my arms, looking on calmly at 
this curious scene, and gloating inwardly, no doubt, at the destruc- 
tion of her enemy. 

But she had certainly saved my life, for if she had not come into 
my room when I got up, I should have gone to my bath, and the 
noise of splashing water would have disturbed the cobra, who was 
concealed by the tub, and in all probability it would have struck me 
a fatal blow. 

It had got into the bath-room through the hole out of which water 
ran into the garden when the bath was emptied, and had feasted so 
greedily on frogs (which gained admittance by the same entrance) 
that it became too bloated to return. 

It was certainly for me a narrow escape, and how could I do 
otherwise than cherish the memory of Venus? 

But let me tell you how another greedy cobra came by its death. 

We were astonished one day at hearing sundry and manifold 
reports, like the firing of a revolver, issuing from the “ godown,” or 
store-room. 

Calling the butler, who had the keys, we opened the door, and a 
strange spectacle met our gaze. A cobra had managed to get into 
the room, and casting about for food had hit upon an empty biscuit 
tin, about twelve inches by six, in which some particles of sweet 
biscuit remained. 

The cover had not been cleverly opened, the edges being jagged ; 
and it was partly pressed down, but not so close as to prevent Mr. 
Cobra getting his head within the box to lick up the crumbs. But 
the problem was how to get it out again? The more he tried the 
more difficult did it become; in his rage the hood expanded and 
was lacerated by the sharp edges of the tin, upon which he began to 
lash about him with his tail. Pop, pop, pop went bottles of beer 
and champagne, which he knocked over and broke. It was this 
noise, resembling pistol-shots, which attracted our attention and 
signed his death-warrant. 

He was quite at our mercy, and a few well-adjusted strokes put an 
end to him; but surely it was a stern caution to snakes that “he 
who prigs what isn’t his’n, when he’s caught,” well, may get some- 
thing worse than “ pris’n.” 

Many of us know what it is to have a presentiment of evil in our 
waking hours; to some it comes in their dreams. 

“My dear,” said Mr. F—— to his spouse, waking up one morning; 
**T have had a strange dream. I dreamt that we were sleeping upon 
a cobra.” 

“What an old goose you are,” was her retort. ‘How could we be 
_ sleeping upon a cobra? One would think you had taken more than 
was good for you last night.” 
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“Well, my dear,” he meekly replied, “I did dream it, and I only 
hope it isn’t true.” 

The next night he dreamed the same dream, and in the morning 
there was a repetition of the same colloquy, Mr. F being more than 
ever convinced that they were harbouring an enemy, while his loving 
spouse declared that he must have been in a very peculiar condition 
to have dreamt the same ridiculous dream a second time. 

‘* Well,” said he in bland tones, “I tell you what it is, my dear ; 
if I dream that dream again to-night, I’ll have the mattress opened 
in the morning; and then we shall see who’s right and who’s wrong.” 

Agreed ! 

The next morning on waking up he shouted: ‘ My dear, I have 
dreamt the same dream again, and if there’s not a snake in the bed 
T’ll eat my head !” 

Both of them having partially dressed, the servants were called, the 
mattress taken off the bed and ripped open, and lo and behold! 
there in the midst was a cobra, snugly coiled up. How it had got 
there was easily explained. 

The mattress had been put out into the garden to air, and there 
being a small aperture in the side, the cobra had spied the hole, and 
thought he might as well make himself at home there as anywhere 
else. I need not add that he was speedily despatched. But what a 
triumph for the husband, and how crestfallen looked his gallant 
spouse ! 

He, however, good man, chucked her under the chin, saying good- 
humouredly: ‘“‘ Now, my dear, I hope you'll believe me in future, and 
not accuse me of taking too much when I haven’t touched a drop of 
liquor ; however, we’ll have a bottle of champagne to-night for dinner, 
and drink confusion to all the tribe of snakes,” 

The following incident is not without a touch of grim humour. 

Said my friend L to meé one day: “Come and stay with us 
for two or three days at the Hill. G—— and I will be very glad to 
see you, and the change will do you good.” 

‘‘ By all means,” I replied; ‘I shall look forward to it with much 
pleasure.” 

“Very well, then; come this evening. If you will call at my office 
about five o’clock I will drive you up.” 

So the arrangement being made, at five p.m. L—— drove me up 
in his buggy to the Hill. 

We reached the bungalow about six, and found G. standing at 
the entrance to welcome us. But his words betrayed unusual 
excitement. 

“T am awfully glad, old fellow, that you have come,” he said, “ for 
we have had such an extraordinary scene this afternoon, and I am 
afraid that both Tip and Tim (two favourite terriers) are dying, if not 
dead.” 
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“Why, what’s been the matter?” asked L as he jumped out 
of the buggy. And then G related the following incident. 

“TI was sitting in the verandah reading, when I was disturbed by 
the dogs barking and scratching down the ferns out of the rockery. 
We had always thought, if you remember, that that hole among the 
stones only harboured Bandikoots, but there was much more than a 
Bandikoot there, for after scratching awhile the dogs ferreted out a 
cobra! Out he came with a hiss, but Tip was a match for him, for 
he flew at the brute and caught him just under the head, with an 
unmistakable grip, and his teeth well set into his throat. Tip, 
plucky little terrier as he is, lugged and lugged away, and presently, 
with Tim’s assistance, dragged out the cobra, vi et dentibus. Nothing 
would induce Tip to let go, though I gave him a few cuts with my 
stick, but Tim got hold of the tail in his teeth, and the two dogs, 
with the cobra at full length between them, rushed up and down the 
garden and among the shrubs till they had nearly pulled the beast in 
two. When the snake was almost done for they let him go, and I 
killed him outright, but the dogs are covered with blood, and I am 
not sure whether they have not been bitten, and had to pay for their 
rashness.” 

‘“‘ Where are the dogs?” asked L ‘ 

“JT put them into a tub in the verandah,” G replied. “TI 
poured a bottle of brandy down their throats, put some straw in the 
tub, and laid them down, and I fear it’s all up with them!” 

‘“‘ Let’s come and look at them,” said L——. 

There was the tub, with Tip and Tim within, covered with blood, 
and still as death. Their bodies were still warm, but no coaxing 
could induce them to move, or even to open an eye. And no 
wonder ! for so far from having been bitten, they were safe and 
sound—only that they were both dead-drunk from the quantity of 
brandy which had been administered to them. 

In the course of a few hours, after a long sleep, they were as 
lively as ever, and having been well washed and scrubbed, appeared 
once more on the scene, two of the smartest little terriers that ever 
you saw. 

This somewhat curious phase of pugnacity must have been 
hereditary, for Tiny, their mother, had an encounter with a cobra 
some little time before in precisely the same spot, though not with 
the same luck, for Tiny was single-handed in the combat and 
received a fatal blow. 

Perhaps it was the same cobra, and Tiny’s twins had a glorious 
revenge for their mother’s death—who knows? 

I have described how snakes are charmed or fascinated; do they 
ever charm or fascinate their victims? I believe they do. I will 
give an instance of this. One evening, towards dusk, I called on 
_ Colonel A , of the artillery. As we were talking we heard a peculiar 
cry—as of an animal in pain. We listened for a short time; then I 
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said: “I'll be bound that’s a poor devil of a rat or a frog being 
‘jadood’ (fascinated) by a cobra. Let’s go and see.” 

We went to the end of the verandah, whence the noise proceeded, 
and saw in the dim light a cobra in the path below, erect and swing- 
ing himself to and fro. 

About a yard in front of the cobra was a large frog, giving vent to 
the most painful cries, for it must have felt that the slightest move- 
ment on its part would have sealed its fate. 

Colonel A. ordered two of his servants, with lanterns and sticks, 
to approach the brute from opposite sides. The sudden light and 
sound of footsteps disturbed the cobra’s little game; he tried to 
escape but it was too late. A smart blow disabled him and he was 
then easily killed, while “ froggie” leaped away, his safety secured, 
and his cry of pain changed into a croak of joy—spared, let us hope, 
for many “a wooing!” 


et 


PARTED. 


Licut of my life! Though far away, 
My sun, you shine ; 

Your radiance warms me every day | 
Like fire or wine. 


Life of my heart! By every beat 
This sad heart gives 

It owns your sovereignty complete, 
Through which it lives. 


Soul of my soul, supreme and strong, 
Eyes of my sight— 

Together we can do no wrong, 
Apart, no right. 


Hope of my world, through whom my cross 
I am strong to bear, 

My only gain, my only loss— 
My one despair. 


My only joy, as far above 
Me, desolate, 

As is the splendour of our love 
Above our fate: . 


We are one, and sin, my only sweet, 
No more in this 
Than he who feels his own heart’s beat 
And knows it his. E. NEsBIT. 












































DIVIDED. 
BY KATHERINE CARR. 


—fo-——. 


CHAPTER VI. 
S HEARTS’ DIVISION.” 


HOSE first few weeks at Camper, in delicious summer weather, 
were a mixture of bitter and sweet to the young de Kériadecs. 
No one could have been thoroughly unhappy or out of humour, roam- 
ing along the sea-shore of the beautiful, rugged coast, or through the 
more sylvan loveliness of the inland scenery ; not even a born-and- 
bred Parisienne, who affected to disdain rural charms. Denise left 
off complaining of her lot ; but was too proud to acknowledge even 
to herself that Camper was becoming endurable to her, if not at 
times actually pleasing and attractive. With a congenial companion 
there is no saying that it might not have been as charming as it was 
possible for any place at that distance from Paris to be. But un- 
fortunately her husband was not congenial to her, and, with the best 
intentions in the world, it was hardly possible for him to become so, 
under the present state of affairs. 

The manner of her enforced return to Camper had been too un- 
dignified for her to forget or forgive the author of it. It made her 
position more or less that of a prisoner, a delinquent, whose lord and 
master had signally triumphed over her, in a way too rough and sum- 
mary to be quickly pardoned. There was a constraint between them, a 
studied politeness, a tacit avoidance of all subjects likely to raise 
a discussion, that seemed, little by little, to estrange them more and 
more from each other, without any tangible cause. Between husband 
and wife the smallest rift, morally speaking, is as difficult to pass as 
the widest ocean. Without perfect trust and sympathy the relations 
will of necessity be strained and forced, and true friendship as 
effectually prohibited as by actual bickering and dissension. 

Raoul felt himself so utterly powerless to win Denise’s affection 
that he learnt by degrees to suppress his own for her. He was too 
shy and diffident to force upon her a love that only wearied and 
annoyed her. 

She was very kind and sweet to him—too kind, he thought ; for it 
was a kindness without warmth, a lesson learnt by rote, practised for 
the sake of duty; and, in its quiet indifference, so hopelessly difficult 
to fight against. Sometimes she forgot herself and became the gay, 
fascinating Denise he had first fallen in love with ; and at such times 
it required all his self-control to preserve his cool and studied calm- 
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ness, even though her very charms hurt him, with a jealous fear that the 
day must come when she would shake herself free from him and 
return to that hateful world of Paris, to be flattered and courted and 
admired by a crowd of senseless sycophants. 

It was this very jealousy, a pardonable fault under the circum- 
stances, that occasioned their first open difference, not many weeks 
after their return to Camper. 

Raoul was not a martinet, and he had no wish to interfere in his 
wife’s private affairs. But, without any thought of prying, he could 
not help noticing how constantly she received letters from her friend 
Comte d’Edmond. Without being ridiculously prudish, he con- 
sidered d’Edmond a most undesirable acquaintance for any woman ; 
he did not scruple to tell Denise so, and to advise her to keep him 
at a proper distance. And one day, when he brought her a letter in 
the familiar handwriting, he ventured to suggest that the regularity 
with which the correspondence was kept up might be too flattering 
to Monsieur le Comte’s already over-sufficient amour-propre. 

‘IT think you misjudge him,” said Denise. ‘* He was very kind to 
me in Paris. You do not, surely, desire me to give up all my 
former friends and shut myself up like a nun? He writes amusing 
letters, and tells me how everything is going on in the old life. 4 Tt 
is a kind of link to the past.” 

“TI only suggest that it is as well not to let him think he fine any 
influence over you,” answered Raoul. ‘ Perhaps, stupid as I am, I 
understand his tactics better than you do. He is clever; without 
doubt he can make himself agreeable; but, for all that, he is an 
unprincipled little marjolet. Not good enough to be your friend, 
Denise.” 

“But one cannot be ungrateful. He has a good heart au fond ; 
and he writes merely to give me a little distraction.” 

‘** He knows, then, how wretched you are?” 

“He knows that the country is not very lively; anyone might 
know that,” said Denise, rather irritably. ‘If you wish to read his 
letter, here it is. It is only on the subject of some books he is 
sending me. I suppose you do not consider it sinful to read, 
although it is often amusing. At all events, I hope you will permit 
me to do so,” 

‘*T shall never ask you to give up any amusement that will add to 
your happiness. No, I do not wish to read your letter,” he said, as 
she held it out towards him ; “I only ask you to be careful.” 

Then, before leaving her, he added, as though struck by an after- 
thought: “Will you let me look at the books when they come ?” 

‘“‘ Of course, mon ami, you may look at them, I shall not keep 
them under lock and key,” answered Denise, shrugging her shoulders ; 
“but I should have thought that I was old enough to choose my own 
literature.” 


** No woman is ever old enough to do without care and protec- 
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tion,” he said, yearningly, with a sudden feeling of pity as he looked 
down on her in her white dress ; so pretty, so childlike, so frail, so 
helpless to fight the battle of life alone. ‘I want to help you, my 
Denise, if you will only let me.” 

“Thank you. I know you are very kind, very forbearing. I must 
give you a great deal to put up with,” she said. 

But her voice was listless. Reason told her she ought to be 
grateful ; but she was prompted by no warmer feeling. In the same 
way, had he struck her, though she would have been fiercely in- 
dignant, she would not have been hurt or wounded in her heart. He 
could not make that beat one degree faster, were he kind or cruel ; 
and he was painfully conscious of the fact. 

Some days after this conversation, the box of books arrived from 
d’Edmond. Raoul; coming into the hall that afternoon, found 
Denise on her knees unpacking them and dipping into the volumes 
that appeared to her most interesting. 

‘“‘ Here are the books. You said you wished to see them,” she 
remarked, without looking up, and continuing to read the one she 
held in her hand. 

“There is quantity, at: any rate. It remains to be seen if the 
quality is equal to it,” said Raoul, turning the volumes over, one by 
one, with his riding whip. ‘Poems, I see. I am no judge of them, 
you will say. Eh, Denise? Well, I am not. Certainly the litera- 
ture in this house is sepulchral — there I agree with you. Présti / 
This is a queer book to send you! Zola’s latest. Zola, Flaubert, 
Zola, Zola! I congratulate your friend on his taste. Not one of 
them is fit for you to Zouch.” And he tossed them contemptuously, 
one after the other, into the box. 

Denise looked up:at this, and, with a flush of colour, asked : 

‘What are you doing ?” 

“ Doing? Why, packing the foul things up again. What is that 
you are reading? Let me look. ‘Sappho?’ Bah! Please give it 
to me, Denise.” 

She closed the book but kept her finger in the place as a mark, 
* and looked up with the well-known expression of defiance in her 
deep blue eyes. 

“You do not intend to take them from me? Raoul, that j is too 
much. I will not submit to it. I will not allow you to check me in 
every harmless amusement that does not happen to suit your tastes. 
Please leave my books alone.” 

“Believe me, they are not fit 7 any woman to read. Be 
reasonable, Denise. Give them to me.” 

**T will not. It is you who are unreasonable. If I find that they 
are any of them bad books, of course I shall not read them. But 
to condemn them wholesale is perfectly ridiculous, and I shall not 
do it. Do you imagine that no one has any honour, any sense of 
tight or wrong, but yourself, Raoul?” 
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‘Curse the man,” muttered Raoul ; “curse him!” 

He was working into one of his rages. Not against Denise, but 
against the man who was doing his best to corrupt her fair and 
innocent soul. To his almost Puritanical ideas of female excellence 
and chastity it seemed to him sacrilegious to so much as mention 
such books to a woman. And that a profligate like d’Edmond 
should seek, by such dastardly means, to lower the mind of Azs wife, 
of his Denise, was just one of those cases that goaded his hot temper 
into ungovernable fury. 

“You forget that he is my friend,” said Denise, in a low voice. 

“JT donot. I wish I could. I forbid you to correspond with him 
again. Every one of these books shall go back this very day. I loathe 
to see you touch them.” 

‘** Take care, Raoul,” she answered, biting her lips; ‘take care.” 

She was standing up facing him, her hands tightly clasped 
together, her head thrown back proudly and her brows drawn 
together as was their wont when she was angry. 

But there was an indescribable expression in her eyes that used 
not to be there; something like fear, as though she saw a peril 
drawing near from which she could not escape. The dark panelling 
set her off in a dusky frame, against which she stood, fair and slim 
in her white dress, with Raoul, tall and fiery, standing by her side. 

For a moment he gazed at her in silence, his face working with 
emotion. Then, with a gesture that was almost like despair, he 
turned impatiently away, whistied to his dog to follow him, and 
walked out into the blazing sunshine. 

“ Fools, fools!” he said to himself, as he swung with long strides 
towards the sea, “Two flints constantly rubbing together. Better 
never have been born at all, than with a raging temper that governs 
one as easily as a baby.” 

Luckily for him, he could walk off his excitement by a long tramp 
over the country, or, better still, by an exhilarating sail over the 
bounding waves, sometimes alone, sometimes with Yvonne Hévin, 
To lose himself, as it were, in the elements was always his panacea 
for mental or bodily distress. But even this could not always banish 
Denise from his mind, or lift from it a dull sense of oppression, like 
the coming of a distant thunderstorm. 

When he left her, Denise did not move. He had frightened her 
to-day for the first time, and she did not like the sensation. His 
strength seemed to make him so much her master. What if he 
should turn upon her, as he had every cause for doing, and hate her? 
Formerly, their quarrels had left her perfectly indifferent, but to-day 
their little outbreak had chilled her. She felt terribly lonely and 
helpless, with a shrinking fear of the future. 

Presently her eyes fell on the books, lying, as he had left them, in 
an untidy heap. She stood looking at them with a frown. 

“ Ridiculous,” she said at last. 
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Nevertheless she knelt down and packed them into the box, and 
when that was done, wrote the following note : 


“ DeaR ComTE,—I am grateful to you for your kind wish to 
enliven me in this solitude. But you will understand me when I tell 
you that you have misunderstood my literary tastes, and that I must 
seem so rude as to return you your books. Yours gratefully, 

** DENISE DE KERIADEC.” 


When Raoul came home he had calmed himself. He went 
straight to his wife and apologised for having lost his temper before 
her. But he did not, as he had always done before, kiss her and 
ask her to forgive him, and both felt instinctively that the gulf was 
slowly widening. 

The next day another box of books arrived for Denise. Raoul had 
sent for them after their first conversation on the subject, hoping to 
please her by the attention. But now the pleasure was gone for him, 
and he scarcely listened to her thanks. 

With the fall of the leaves a period of stormy weather set in, im- 
parting to the Chateau an air of weird melancholy which might have 
had a kind of charm to those who were happy in themselves, but which 
was sorely depressing to one already suffering from low spirits. The 
wild, grey days were to Denise but an emblem of her own life—un- 
loved, unloving—passing in an endless monotony that was only 
broken now and then by a passionate craving for she knew not 
what. Every day she lost a little of her girlishness, a little of the 
light-hearted gaiety that had carried her over $0 many matrimonial 
breakers ; and every night Raoul asked himself the question : “ Wil} 
the storm break to-morrow?” 

His attempts to encourage a friendship between Yvonne and 
Denise had been useless. Yvonne stubbornly resisted all overtures 
from the Parisienne, much to Raoul’s annoyance. It was the first 
time the girl had ever contradicted him, and the reason of her sudden 
obstinacy never entered his head for a moment. 

But it was not only Yvonne who treated Madame de Kériadec with 
contempt. The people of the neighbourhood had lately assumed a 
curious stiffness whenever they chanced to meet her, at church or 
elsewhere. Had any rumour reached them of her folly in the 
summer, or was it only a revival of their old prejudice against a 
ci-devant actress ? 

If the latter, Raoul determined to overcome it; and partly 
with this object, partly in the hope of enlivening Denise, he one day 
suggested to her that she should invite some of her friends to 
Camper, and that they should take the opportunity, at the same time, 
of giving some little entertainment to their neighbours. 

Denise eagerly accepted the proposal, That very day she wrote to 
certain of her friends, and began concocting schemes for their amuse- 
ment at Camper. It was finally agreed that the entertainment to the 
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country neighbours should take the form of theatricals ; it would give 
Raoul the chance of publicly showing his entire satisfaction with his 
wife’s antecedents, and would also keep the guests in the house amused 
and occupied; besides which, the preliminary arrangements would 
prevent the time from hanging too heavily on Denise’s hands during 
the two or three weeks still to be passed before her friends’ arrival. 

Invitations were sent to all the principal families of Audierne, 
Quimper, and other towns within a reasonable distance of Camper. 
In that sparsely inhabited district there was but little difficulty in 
deciding who should and who should not be invited. The only 
question was, would there be a large enough audience to make it 
worth while giving an entertainment of that nature ? 

But gradually a new and unexpected difficulty presented itself. 

One by one the invitations were answered—and declined. 

It seemed unaccountable to Denise. The more she thought over 
it, the greater was her surprise; for, though never very cordially 
received by these honest bourgeois folk, they had, up to the present, 
always remembered that she was Madame de Kériadec, a person of 
some social standing, with whom it was diplomatic to keep on 
friendly terms. 

She learnt the truth as last; and it opened out to her a whole 
vista of humiliating verities to which she had hitherto been blind. 

One afternoon, when she was busy manufacturing certain 
necessaries for her theatrical wardrobe, she heard Raoul exclaim, in 
a tone of surprise : 

* Denise! You have triumphed. Here comes Mademoiselle 
Mathilde in person to pay her respects to you. I thought she 
would yield if only out of curiosity.” 

“Impossible! But yes ; you are right,” said Denise, joining him 
at the window. ‘And Yvonne with her. To be visited by Yvonne 
is an even greater honour than to be visited by Mademoiselle 
Mathilde. I mistrust their friendliness,” she added, shaking her 
head. “I always feel that between them they will some day work 
me mischief.” 

“That is a fancy. Mademoiselle Mathilde is sour as vinegar ; 
but Yvonne’s brusquerie is all on the surface. You do not do her 
justice.” 

‘She will not let me. She would never tolerate your wife, my 
good Raoul. Besides, I am not a Kernéwote, and that puts me 
beyond the pale of her forgiveness. Here they come. I must try 
not to shock their sensibilities.” 

Even Raoul could not help perceiving a kind of ominous air about 
both aunt and niece as they entered the hall and solemnly seated 
themselves side by side on two straight-backed chairs facing Denise. 

There was a sullen consciousness in Yvonne’s downcast eyes that 
made Raoul uneasy ; it was so unlike her usual fearless gaze that it 
suggested the embarrassment of shame. Mademoiselle Mathilde, in 
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her straight gown and severe bonnet, looked like an implacable judge 
waiting to pronounce the words of doom over some unfortunate 
criminal. Her long fingers, encased in grey woollen gloves, tightly 
clutched a roll of printed paper ; doubtless it was the fatal document 
holding the death-warrant of her victim. 

‘‘This is an unexpected pleasure, Mademoiselle Mathilde,” said 
Denise graciously. ‘It is the first time I have had the honour of 
receiving you.” 

Mademoiselle Mathilde bowed stiffly without replying. Evidently 
she did not come as a friend. 

Denise, who had a keen sense of the ridiculous, felt her lips 
twitch. How comical they were, these unconventional Breton folk ! 
Perhaps the late eccentricities of the weather might be a congenial 
topic, and from that she could veer round to inquiries on the 
condition of the fishermen’s families in Camper, in whom she 
presumed Mademoiselle Mathilde took an interest. But even this 
did not carry her far. Mademoiselle Mathilde’s replies were mono- 
syllabic ; and she so plainly indicated that Madame de Keériadec 
grossly neglected her duties as chatelaine that Denise sat rebuked, 
wondering what she should talk about next. 

Raoul rushed to the rescue, clumsily enough, as events proved. 

“Of course you are coming to our little entertainment, Made- 
moiselle Mathilde?” he said. ‘ You have received your invitation? ” 

“We have received an invitation from Madame,” rejoined 
Mademoiselle Mathilde ceremoniously. 

“And you will come, I hope?” said Denise. ‘‘ We count upon you 
to help us to entertain our guests. Will you not? You and Yvonne?” 

“My niece will not attend the theatricals,” said the old maid 
frigidly. 

Yvonne coloured violently, but remained silent, with her rebellious 
eyes lowered. 

“Dame! That is unkind to us,” put in Raoul. “I expected 
Yvonne to be my rock of refuge on that fearful evening. She and I 
would both be fish out of water. Yvonne, you must persuade 
Mademoiselle to bring you.” 

Yvonne glanced hurriedly at him, with the beseeching look of a 
child mutely pleading for forgiveness. But before she had time to 
speak, Mademoiselle Mathilde answered for her. 

“No. Yvonne will not come. I myself shall not be there to 
bring her.” 

“Scarcely a civil way to decline an invitation,” thought Denise ; 
but aloud she only said brightly that she hoped Mademoiselle 
Mathilde would think better of her decision when the time came. 

“So many people have declined,” she added innocently. ‘“ One 
might think there was a conspiracy against us.” 

A grim smile slowly parted Mademoiselle Mathilde’s compressed 
lips. 
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‘Madame has, then, not found her invitations generally accepted?” 

“No, indeed. Is it not a little hard on our first attempt at 
hospitality? Ah, I am sure you will come. Yvonne, cannot you 
persuade Mademoiselle ?” 

How beautiful she was! How gentle! How irresistible! How 
soft and sweet the tones of her voice! Yvonne's lips quivered. 

**T will try. I cannot tell,” she murmured, incoherently. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde rose, gathering her shawl round her spare 
shoulders, and slowly unfolding the mysterious journal she had been 
nursing so tightly : 

“Perhaps,” she said deliberately as she laid it in Denise’s hand, 
“if Madame de Kériadec will deign to peruse the little notice I 
have underlined with ink the mystery will become clear to her. I 
regret that it should have been my duty to draw her attention to 
what had been better buried in oblivion. I wish Madame good 
afternoon.” 

‘Merci bien, Mademoiselle,” said Denise, smiling carelessly ; ‘‘ the 
notice, be it what it may, shall receive my best attention.” 

She watched her two visitors pass out of the room with a slight 
feeling of contempt. She could not understand the stubborn 
Breton character, slow to forget an offence, fixedly deliberate in its 
revenge ; so totally unlike her own quickly generous nature. 

Raoul had taken the journal out of her hand, glancing hastily at 
the underlined paragraph. Then with a low exclamation of anger 
he crumpled it up and flung it on the floor. 

“Yvonne! Yvonne!” he calfed, authoritatively. 

The girl, who had her hand on the door, hesitated. 

“Yvonne,” he said again, “I ask you, as a favour, to remain a 
moment longer.” 

Mademoiselle Mathilde had already hurried out of the Chateau. 
Yvonne made a step forward to follow her; then, with a sigh, stood 
motionless. When Raoul spoke it was impossible for her to 
disobey ; even now, when, for the first time in her life, she was 
ashamed to meet his eye ; when, for the first time, he addressed her 
with suppressed anger and scorn in his voice. 

** Why do you detain her?” said Denise. 

‘I wish her to promise to do all in her power to persuade Made- 
moiselle Mathilde to come to our reception. Not only that, but to 
induce her to lend her influence in persuading her friends to come 
also. It is not much to ask. Yvonne is aware that when she 
wishes it she can generally make Mademoiselle Mathilde do what 
she likes.” 

“Really,” began Denise, “if it come to that, we need not be 
indebted to the patronage of Mademoiselle Mathilde.” 

“Well, Yvonne?” repeated Raoul. 

‘I will do as you desire,” she answered very low, the hot tears 
gathering in her eyes. 
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* And you yourself will spend the night of the theatricals with us 
here in the house?” 

She raised her eyes imploringly. But there was no pity in his 
face, only a half-mystified indignation. The punishment was better 
merited than he could realise. 

“If you wish it, yes,” said Yvonne. 

He had turned from her to Denise, and she was free to follow her 
aunt; yet for a moment she hesitated. 

‘Tt shall be a success,” she said suddenly in her passionate, low 
voice ; then turned and shut the door violently behind her. 

Denise lifted her eyebrows. 

‘*She is mad, that beautiful little savage friend of yours, Raoul.” 

** She is a woman.” 

**Poor Yvonne. Do not be too severe on her, Raoul.” 

‘It was spiteful of them to come like that. You have not read 
the journal.” 

** Ah, true.” 

She lifted it from the floor where he had thrown it, smoothed it 
out on the table, and began to read, at first carelessly, then with 
gradually increasing surprise and shame, 

It was one of the leading provincial journals, one that circulated 
amongst all the neighbouring towns, and every word of which was 
considered infallible by a bourgeois population. The paragraph 
underlined by Mademoiselle Mathilde was an extract from a Parisian 
chronique scandaleuse. Denise had seen it some weeks ago; it had 
been tactfully sent to her by Madame de Fréville, and had given her 
but slight annoyance at the time. It referred to herself; giving a 
humorous and highly-coloured account of Mademoiselle Lenard’s 
summary withdrawal from the stage by an incensed husband, and 
her lamented retirement into private life as Madame de Kériadec. 

It was easy to picture the effect this, unfortunately veracious, 
anecdote would produce amongst the unsophisticated inhabitants of 
Cournaille. They had regarded Madame de Kériadec with sus- 
picion from the first. It was not respectable that the head of one 
of the oldest families in the country should marry an actress: no 
good could come of it. And this spicy bit of Parisian gossip had 
come to make confirmation doubly sure. Madame de Kériadec’s 
reputation was lost. Only a miracle could save it. 

As Denise read the malicious report, for the first time in her life 
she knew what it was to be humbled to the dust. It was not only 
herself she was considering but her husband, on whose name she 
had brought disgrace by her cruel thoughtlessness. 

“Can you forgive me?” she said presently, looking up from the 
paper. “I have deserved the rebuke. It is my fault that we cannot 
contradict it.” 

“No. We cannot give it the lie,” he said drily. “ All we can do 
is to brave it out and live it down.” 
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“Tt has taken its time getting here. If all news in these local 
journals is equally’ stale it is no wonder Cournaille is not very 
civilised. So we must give up the theatricals.” 

“Give them up? Certainly not. The idea of showing that one 
is beaten! No. We will let them see that ——” 

“What? That you are not ashamed of me—of having married an 
actress.” 

He said nothing. She fad brought shame upon his name. He 
was a de Kériadec, proud, honest, a little narrow-minded, like all his 
race. It was impossible to forgive her at once. 

* How cold he is,” she thought; ‘ how terribly cold. But,” she 
added aloud, “if they all refuse to come, will it not be a more glaring 
fiasco than if we gave it up now?” 

“They will not refuse. A certain number will be influenced by 
Mademoiselle Mathilde; and others will follow. I can trust Yvonne. 
She will not let it be a failure.” 

‘‘T do not care to be indebted to Mademoiselle Mathilde. Still, 
if you think it best, so be it. We must do our utmost.” 

**Who can have sent the report?” mused Raoul; “that is what 
passes my comprehension. If I could find out, the trick would not 
be soon repeated.” 

Denise smiled to herself. She was a woman. It was no mystery 
to her who had worked the affair. But she was generous to a fault, 
and she preferred to keep her knowledge to herself. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN INVASION. 


SorELy as it went against the grain, Yvonne Hévin kept her promise 
to Raoul. The moment it dawned upon her that the disgrace of 
Madame de Kériadec was also a reflected disgrace on her husband, 
she bitterly repented the malicious jealousy that prompted her when 
she drew Mademoiselle Mathilde’s attention to the fatal journal. She 
knew well enough that everyone in the neighbourhood would have 
seen it, and that a few judicious words from her aunt would render 
Denise’s contemplated entertainment practically impossible. It was 
easier to fan the general disapproval than to allay it, when once it 
had taken fire in the provincial mind. But by representing the harm 
the scandal would do to Raoul himself, Yvonne contrived to alter 
Mademoiselle Mathilde’s righteous determination to have nothing 
more to do with such an immoral character as flighty Madame de 
Kériadec. The girl even forced herself to accompany her aunt in a 
weary round of visits to the leading residents of Audierne, some of 
whom allowed themselves to be persuaded to give Madame de K ériadec 
one more chance, for the sake of her husband, who, after all, could not 
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be allowed to suffer for his wife’s faults, When it becomes a question 
of personal amusement people are very ready to offer a salve to their 
consciences ; and festivities were of such rare occurrence in that primi- 
tive part of the world that it became no great act of virtue to 
condone Madame de Kériadec’s indiscretions in this particular 
instance. 

The invitations began to be accepted, not so eagerly as Denise had 
originally expected them to be, but enough to prevent the entertain- 
ment from being an absolute failure. Once get these good people into 
her house, and Denise was confident of success. Was it likely that 
dull Cournaille would be able to resist the charm that even fastidious 
Paris had declared to be irresistible? She was determined to make 
that impossible. 

At last the long-looked-for week arrived, and for ten days the 
quiet old Chateau de Kériadec was transformed into a very Babylon 
of mirth and frivolity and youthful folly, gay voices and laughter 
echoing through the sombre rooms and corridors. 

The guests consisted of the de Frévilles, Comte d’Edmond, de 
Caromont, and some other of Denise’s Parisian friends—a light-hearted, 
thoughtless set, easily moved to laughter, and with countless little 
jokes and mutual secrets that seemed very pointless to such an un- 
sophisticated person as Raoul de Kériadec. He felt that Denise did 
not do herself justice in her choice of friends. They were not her 
equals either morally or intellectually, and only appealed to the 
lighter side of her character—her little vanities and weaknesses. As 
a reaction from the stiff constraint in which she had been lately living, 
she flung herself heart and soul into this brief week of gaiety. Never 
had she seemed more joyous, more restlessly eager for one fresh 
excitement after another. Had her friends been the dullest people in 
the world they must have felt the contagion of her radiant spirits ; and 
as it happened that they were all of them the very reverse of dull, she 
had the effect of exhilarating them to the highest pitch of careless 
merriment. 

Raoul, who began to feel his position as master of the house rather 
a sinecure, had secret misgivings as to the result of all this folly. 
His high-spirited guests were quite capable of purposely startling 
beyond all bounds the good bourgeois who were to act as audience 
on the night of the theatricals. He could only trust in Denise’s 
honour and common sense to keep her amateur “ troupe” in order ; 
but the peals of laughter that formed a running accompaniment to the 
rehearsals made him vaguely uneasy. Altogether, poor Raoul cor- 
dially detested that week, as well as every one of the people who had 
come with so much commotion and restlessness into his peaceful 
home. His only escape from these was in his little sailing-boat, 
where, if nowhere else, he was absolutely his own master. The first 
day, delighted at the idea of any novelty, Madame de Fréville had 
begged him to take some of them for a sail; and it must be owned 
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that that was a day which Raoul always looked back upon with 
pardonable amusement and satisfaction. He brought them all home, 
from Comte d’Edmond to Madame de Fréville, in a state of pitiable 
dejection, all their gaiety, for once, completely vanished, and their 
sudden admiration and rapturous praises of the sea converted into an 
undisguised horror and contempt. Yet it must be added that the 
ladies of the party began to have a kind of patronising “culte” (as 
they called it) for Monsieur de Kériadec, now that they saw him in 
his own territory. 

“* My dear,” said Madame de Fréville to Denise, “ your husband 
is splendid. He makes all the other men look like barbers’ blocks. 
If you could but get him to be a little more polished and suave in 
his manners! What he wants to make him adorable is a little 
worldliness.” 

‘Do you think so?” answered Denise ; “I think it is just his want 
of worldly polish that makes him what you call splendid. He is at 
least a man. In Paris they are mere fops.” 


After that one day on the sea none of them again troubled Raoul 
in his boat. He was no longer wanted. He was free to spend his 
time as he liked, so long as he interfered with no one’s amusement. 

It was a chance for Yvonne Hévin which, had she been as 
worldly-wise as some of the fashionable women at the Chateau, she 
would not have let slip through her fingers. But she was not 
worldly-wise, poor Yvonne; all her actions were the outcome of 
momentary impulses, which were as innocent in their motive as their 
results were sometimes unexpected and tragic. 

All she thought of when Raoul, glad to escape from his wife’s 
friends, fetched her one delicious breezy day to sail with him to 
Audierne was that he had forgiven her after their quarrel on the 
day of Mademoiselle Mathilde’s visit to the Chateau. Ever since 
that little episode she had been passionately longing to hear him 
speak to her in the old friendly manner. And now he had come of 
his own free will. Had come back to his little wild girl-friend, away 
from those Parisian people with their beautiful clothes and fair faces 
and interminable chatter; had come back to her, Yvonne Hévin, 
who had nothing to offer him but her unreasoning admiration and 
devotion ; who loved the things he loved—those fresh, healthful 
country pleasures which seemed so terribly irksome to his wife. 

So it happened that the treat he had given Denise did not con- 
tribute much to the de Kériadecs’ mutual sympathy. If anything, it 
helped them to drift farther apart; and amongst Denise’s friends 
there was not wanting at least one who was ready to lend his aid in 
widening the gulf. 

Comte d’Edmond had come to Camper prepared for conquest. 

It piqued his pride that Denise was able so long to resist his 
attractions ; though at the same time her resistance gave an added 
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zest to the excitement of the siege. He had no doubt as to his 
ultimate success, especially with a woman whose domestic affairs 
were in such a tangled skein as those of Madame de Kériadec. But 
it was necessary to set to work with caution. She was, in some 
respects, sO innocent, so exasperatingly cold and _ indifferent. 
D’Edmond soon understood that it was useless to attack her through 
her heart, for, if she owned such a possession, she kept it so carefully 
concealed under a mask of gay cynicism that its existence had to be 
taken on trust. But she was proud—that she could not hide. And 
through her pride he was able to make some slight advance. 

By the end of the week a new thought had dawned upon Denise’s 
mind, stinging her sensitive feelings like a knife; it was the faint sus- 
picion that perhaps, after all, her husband did not love her as he had 
done when first they married. In her girlish self-sufficiency such a 
contingency had never struck her as within the bounds of possibility ; 
and, since she was a woman, need we add that, in spite of the utter 
unreasonableness of her conduct, the very supposition of his growing 
indifference filled her with acute and bitter indignation? Not that 
she would betray her sense of humiliation! The last few days of 
her friends’ visit her spirits seemed to overflow; and when at last 
the eventful evening of the theatricals arrived, she completely won 
the hearts of all the good Provincial folk, who were, most of them, 
seeing her there for the first time. Her beauty, her bright, un- 
affected acting, and the sweetness of her manner charmed them all, 
as she had foretold that it would do. 

“Though he may be ashamed of having married an actress, he 
shall see that she is at least good enough for the people he has 
brought her to live amongst,” was her thought as she heard one 
after another singing her praises. ‘‘ He dare not feel ashamed of me 
to-night.” 


So the theatricals were a success—a great and unqualified success ; 
which was equivalent to saying that Madame de Kériadec had 
triumphed over the combined forces of scandal and malice. 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, stern and forbidding from the beginning to 
the end of the proceedings, had to acknowledge to herself that she 
was no match against the fascinating young creature, with her 
dangerous arts and graces. 

As for Yvonne Hévin, for a short space she was completely and 
entirely at the mercy of her rival. It was Denise’s way of punishing 
her. She was determined to touch Yvonne to-night. She had never 
acted better; and when she came to the one scene in the little 
comedietta that gave any scope for pathos or passion she exerted 
herself to the utmost, directing her efforts, as it were, to the quiet 
little figure by Raoul’s side, whose dark, melancholy eyes had grown 
more and more rapt and intense as the play proceeded. 

It was the first time Yvonne had seen acting of any kind. It 
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excited her beyond expression ; her emotional nature seemed to be 
carried away with the strange delight of it all. To her it was no 
story, no play of fancy and invention ; but a real human episode being 
lived out before her eyes, deeper and more thrilling than real life, 
and with something of beauty and glamour flung over it that was, 
to her highly-strung soul, like the rich perfume of exotic flowers or 
the passionate strains of a violin. 

When she awoke from her rapture of interest and excitement, the 
tears were streaming down her cheeks and on to her hands. She 
had yielded to the spell of the sorceress. Over her, too, Madame 
de Kériadec had triumphed. 

‘Oh, I hate her; I hate her!” cried the poor child to herself: 
‘She can charm us all, whether we will or no. To Raoul alone 
she is ice and snow. And he is miserable. I can see it in his eyes. 
Oh, that I could free him from her !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CRISIS. 


THE next morning all the guests left Camper except Yvonne 
Hévin. She too would have fled back to her home on the sea-shore 
if Raoul had not asked her to wait until he was free to walk there 
with her. When the rest had gone, she and Denise sat together in 
the hall, Yvonne dreaming by the wood fire that flung its cheerful 
glow over the oak walls and parquet floor, and Denise lounging on 
one of the broad window-seats. They were both feeling relaxed in 
spirits now that the excitement was at an end. 

‘* Ah, 14!” said Denise presently, yawning, and clasping her hands 
behind her head with wearied indolence; “ how terribly ¢v¢s¢e it will 
be here now.” 

“One could not go on with excitement for ever,” said Yvonne; 
‘Fit would weary one to death. And it can never be dull here, at 
Camper.” 

“I wish I could agree with you. ButI cannot. Now, to-day, 
I am dying of ennui.” 

‘Which has been our fate for the last ten days—has it not, 
Yvonne?” put in Raoul’s voice, from the corner where he was writing 
his letters. ‘I could not have put up much longer with Madame de 
Fréville’s incessant interrogations ; and as for the giggles of that de 
Caromont—Ciel! how he did giggle. What with women and 
frippery and theatrical rubbish, I felt like a bull in a china shop. 
Now to-day one can move.” 

As he spoke he stretched and shook himself, as though to rid 
himself of all remnants of last week’s oppression; and Denise, 
glancing casually at him, was reminded of Madame de Fréville’s 
remark that by his side other men looked like barbers’ blocks. 
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**T feel like an emancipated schoolboy,” he went on. “It was as 
much as I could do not to shout as they drove away. And what a 
day for a sail! I should like to see de Caromont out in this wind. 
What a colour he would be when he came home—green as cabbage, 
n’est-ce pas, Yvonne ?” 

“It is very windy,” said Denise. ‘ Are you going out, Raoul?” 

“Yes. When I have finished my work.” 

Both women looked up at him. Long ago he had left off asking 
his wife to accompany him on any of his expeditions by sea or land. 
They had not amused her; it had been more convenient for both of 
them to pursue their own occupations alone, instead of trying to keep 
up a pretence of interest in each other’s. 

But to-day she felt that any change would be welcome. If she 
had not been ashamed of confessing such an alteration in her senti- 
ments, she would have frankly told him that she felt a sudden 
curiosity to learn something of the wild pleasure he seemed to take 
in the sea; and perhaps in time she too might share in the exhilara- 
tion of it. 

**T shall soon be ready,” went on Raoul, after a moment. ‘ What 
do you say to coming with me, Yvonne?” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered Yvonne, her eyes brightening ; “ that I will, 
if you have not had enough of me.” 

“Not I,” said Raoul quickly ; ‘we are pretty dull here, Denise 
and I. Are we not, Denise?” 

** Dull?” said Denise, in a low passionate voice ; “ miserable /” 

She did not know what prompted her to show her feelings so 
plainly at that moment. Something in Raoul’s voice irritated her— 
his way of looking at Yvonne—she knew not what. She had flushed 
crimson, and her breathing seemed to choke her. 

Raoul had sprung up, and was standing by Yvonne; but his 
face, grown very stern and hard, was turned to his wife. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly and distinctly; ‘she has told you the 
truth, Yvonne. Miserable is the right word.” 

There was an awkward pause. Yvonne looked anxiously from 
one to the other, the colour rising in her dark cheeks ; and when 
Raoul abruptly left the hall, she fixed her piercing eyes on Madame 
de Kériadec. 

Denise was drumming with her fingers on the window pane, her 
eyes grown very cold, with a dangerous, hard brightness in them. 
She met Yvonne’s gaze defiantly, and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘So! We are an amiable couple, are we not, my little Yvonne? 
Is there no recipe for breaking off unsuitable marriages ?” 

**You forget what you are saying. You have made him miserable. 
Have you no sense of duty, no feelings, no gratitude ?” 

** Sense of duty, nil: feelings, ditto. Gratitude to whom, and for 
what ?” said Denise flippantly. ‘I am a horror. That need not 
distress you, Yvonne.” 
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“You are very cruel. You made: him love you, and then you 
deceived him,” murmured Yvonne, trying to keep calm. ‘“ You do 
not know how grand he is. Everyone but you knows it. They all 
worship him about here. There is no one like him—no one - 

She dropped her voice with a suppressed sob. 

“TI deceived him? You are honest. Well, I like honesty. It is 
true, I daresay, I behaved incorrigibly. But he drove me to it. 
Why did he marry me if he is such a prude that I shock his sensi- 
bilities ?” 

She spoke with smothered emotion. D’Edmond’s insinuations 
were still rankling in her self-love. 

‘** He is not a prude. Only you believed that one half of mankind 
always laughed and was happy; so you wished to joinit. Raoul 
knew that they are the ones whose tears are the most bitter, whose 
remorse is the greatest. But you would not let him save you. 
Before you came he was happy, and now he is breaking his heart. 
I cannot forgive you; I never will forgive you for what you have 
done to him.” 

Looking up at her, Denise saw a soft, tremulous light in the girl’s 
eyes that spoke volumes. The truth flashed upon her with a pang 
of remorse. 

Here was a woman who would have cherished as the highest 
blessing earth could bestow the affection that Denise, in her folly, 
had cast from her like a wearisome burden. 

Could it be possible that Yvonne was right; and that Raoul was 
indeed a husband such as any woman might look up to with love 
and respect ? 

She came nearer to Yvonne and held out both her hands. 

‘I like your honesty, Yvonne,” she said softly, ‘and I like you. 
I have always wished to be friends with you, but you will not let me. 
Cannot you try and forgive me for being a Parisienne?” 

Yvonne’s hands trembled and she would not raise her eyes. 

“I cannot,” she whispered ; “I cannot.” 





After Yvonne and Raoul had left her, Denise went down to the 
sea-shore, hoping that a breath of fresh air would blow away both 
her headache and a certain uncomfortable sensation that might have 
been called heartache. 

She felt low and depressed. The strain of the past fortnight’s 
unreal gaiety had told upon her spirits. Both present and future 
presented a dreary aspect, and a strange foreboding of near and 
actual grief was weighing upon her. She was beginning to realise 
whither the growing coolness between herself and Raoul was leading 
them, and she dreaded, with something like horror, the life of 
mental solitude and heart-hunger that was opening out before her. 

Formerly, through all her little discontents, unknown to herself 
there had been a sense of security and of satisfaction in the know- 
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ledge that she had a loving protector who would stand by her 
whatever happened, and always be ready to comfort her with 
devoted affection if only she would let him do so. It was not until 
she foresaw a possibility of this love dying a natural death for want 
of encouragement that she felt its value, or understood how forlorn 
she would be without it. 

She fully realised her own unworthiness, and was ashamed of 
accepting so much affection, when she could give nothing in return 
but, at best, a cold indifference ; yet, in her womanly inconsistency, 
the thought that perhaps this love was no longer hers in the old 
passionate fervour made her heart throb with indignation. She could 
not blind her eyes to the fact that she had indeed succeeded in 
wounding, if not in slaying it altogether. Everything confirmed the 
suspicion. He ought never to have married her; it was his own 
fault; he ought to have looked for some good, dull, affectionate little 
thing, like Yvonne. 

Yvonne? Ah, folly! She indignantly thrust that thought away 
from her, and tried to think of something else. But it would not 
be thrust back. A hundred insignificant acts of Raoul’s rose within 
her mind; little attentions to Yvonne—passing looks—all those 
“trifles light as air” that are so suggestive to a morbid or ima- 
ginative mind. 

“It is impossible to go on like this—impossible. I am not strong 
enough for it. I should break out again and again into those wretched 
tempers that make us both hate each other,” she told herself as she 
paced up and down the sands. “If it is absolutely hopeless to think 
of caring for each other as we ought to do, then we must hate each 
other. I cannot exist in this half-and-half state—so stiff, so cold, so 
unnatural ; it suffocates me. I would far, far rather the storm burst 
and separated us altogether. Iam independent. I could live in Paris 
on a small allowance; he could stay here, with his precious sea and 
woods and country-pleasures. If he keep them, he will soon 
recover my loss.” 

Then she conjured up a picture of their relative positions under 
the circumstances. She in gay Paris, leading the restless, busy 
city-existence, which she had always declared was the only life worth 
living—amongst the crowded streets and boulevards, with their glit- 
tering shop-windows, and where there would be the constant bustle 
of men and women coming and going around her. 

For Raoul, the changeful ocean, with its golden calms and passionate 
storms ; the deep, shady woods, with their summer luxuriance and 
autumnal glory—all the elevating beauty of that grand Nature which 
he loved. 

She told herself that all the social advantage would be on her side. 
Art, literature, music—what could she have of them if she remained 
buried in the country? In Paris she would be surrounded by friends, 
gay intercourse, wit and intelligence ; whilst Raoul, at Camper, would 
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grow more and more prosaic and unintellectual amongst the un- 
educated fisher-folk, with their rude dialect and uncouth manners, 

Yes. There could be no doubt that hers would be the richest, 
fullest life. . His would be narrow-minded and monotonous ; for no 
one with a superior intellect and restless energy could fail to grow 
weary of the peaceful joys of rural existence. 

So she told herself. So she tried to believe. 

And yet? 

What was there in this great restless sea, with its ever-varying 
beauty, that made one love it in spite of oneself? For a moment 
there flashed across her thoughts the simile that it was like Raoul 
himself in its resistless strength. 

She stood there in a kind of dream, gazing at the wide expanse 
of ruffled blue-green water,,oblivious of the flight of time until the 
sound of the big clock of the Chateau striking six reminded her 
that she ought to be dressing for dinner, and that Raoul would 
wonder what had possessed her, of all people, to forget herself in the 
contemplation of scenery. 

But perhaps her thoughts had not been entirely taken up by 
admiration of the lovely view before her—the tumbling waves 
rushing up the beach to break in snow-white foam against the brown 
rocks—for as she moved away she stamped her little foot impa- 
tiently, and dashed away the unbidden tears that were clouding 
her blue eyes. “I wish I could love him,” she sighed; “I wisk 
I could love him.” 


All that day Raoul had been wondering what the evening would 
be like—the first that he and his wife had spent alone for a fort- 
night. 

Would the pleasure he had given Denise, strongly against his 
own inclinations, have softened her breast towards him, or only have 
aroused fresh longings for the gay days of her girlhood? Probably 
the latter. The contrast between the monotony of Camper and the 
vivacity of Paris would be more poignant than ever; and if de 
Caromont and d’Edmond were specimens of the type of man she 
thought agreeable, it was evident enough to Raoul that he must 
come very low indeed in her estimation. Nor could he quite 
repress a contemptuous satisfaction in the thought that he was so. 
He would have done a good deal to please Denise; but not even 
for her sake would he exchange his vigorous manliness to become 
a lackadaisical petit-maitre. 

On his part, the last fortnight had done much to alienate him from 
Denise—to show him that they were hopelessly unsuited, and that 
a change of some sort was becoming inevitable. It was enough to 
gall any man to see that amongst her former friends his wife was 
as bright and happy as the day was long ; whilst the moment she was 
left alone with her husband she relapsed into listless apathy. 
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He tried not to trouble himself about Comte d’Edmond, but 
failed lamentably in the laudable endeavour. Denise’s little flirta- 
tions had made the impression they were meant to; Raoul was 
stung to anguish by an irrepressible jealousy that made him more 
hard and bitter every day. She hated him ; that was the fact. And 
he? Was his love, too, only a dream—a dead thing, from whose 
smouldering ashes anger and hate were rising in sullen fumes? 
Sometimes he began to believe that it was so. If not, surely love 
was capable of feelings that were strangely akin to hate? 

If he had allowed himself to hope for better things, and had in- 
dulged in a feeling of unacknowledged expectation when he saw the 
last of his unwelcome guests drive away, Denise had utterly 
dispelled any such illusion by her expression of unfeigned misery 
that morning. But even the exhilaration of sailing in a rising wind 
could not banish dreary thoughts from his mind. His powers of 
self-control and endurance were exhausted; and something like 
reckless despair made him feel that the only relief to his pent-up 
disappointment would be to emulate the proverbial worm, and turn 
and assert himself against his rebellious wife. 

He dreaded the dinner-hour, with its unnatural constraint; Denise, 
cold and apathetic, at one end of the table; he at the other, 
unhappy and cross; the little trite remarks and studied courtesy ; 
the moral earthquake that always hovered near with ominous 
tremblings. 

To-night she came home late, and was more than usually silent 
as they sat through their téte-d-téte meal in the big dining-room, 
where the glowing fire lit up the centre of the room, leaving dim 
shadows at the corners and recesses. Even Raoul almost longed 
for the bright lights, the laughter and conversation of last night, in 
preference to this gloomy quiet. Denise made one or two fitful 
attempts to talk, but he was not in the humour to encourage her, 
and seeing this, she soon desisted. It struck him that there were 
traces of tears in her eyes, which were red and swollen with weeping. 

Denise in tears was a phenomenon that must surely mean some- 
thing serious. She was not a woman to cry over trifles. On the 
contrary, Raoul had often thought that she did not know what tears 
meant, 

But at last she was touched. And by what? 

By the melancholy fact that she was left alone with her husband ; 
that she had parted from those who were more to her than he could 
ever aspire to be. 

‘““She hates me. She hates me,” went on the inward voice that 
had been torturing Raoul all day ; until at last he could bear it no 
longer, and sprang up, exclaiming : 

“It is stifling, in here. Nota breath of air. Have you finished? 
Shall we come into the salon ?” 

“Ts it hot? I do not find it so,” said Denise; “but I have 
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finished long ago, and it is always more ¢heerful in the salon. But 
how can you say there is no air? It seems to be blowing a hurri- 
cane, and it is pouring with rain. Surely you are not going out?” 
she asked, seeing him throw open the French window. 

‘“Yes; to smoke. I want change, exercise. I am like you,”-he 
answered, with a short, contemptuous laugh; ‘I miss our late 
distractions and pleasant company. Does it not seem to you dreary 
as death to-night?” 

“We ought to have kept Yvonne to cheer us,” said Denise, with a 
little sneer that came out before she was aware of it. ‘‘That would 
have saved us from the monotony of an evening 4 deux, at least.” 

“Yvonne? I should have said one of your Parisian friends. One 
has always a little excitement with people of that sort, which one 
misses in people who have moderately high principles,” said Raoul 
passionately. 

He could scarcely be held responsible for what he said at that 
moment. ll the pent-up misery of the last months had broken 
loose and destroyed his self-control at last. His was a hot, fiery 
nature, and this long and desperate restraint over his feelings had 
been like a slow torture, which could inflame but not cripple their 
intensity. 

Both knew that the crisis had come. Denise had grown very 
white, with a weak, pitiful expression round her eyes and mouth. 
Raoul could not bear it. He flung open the window leading on to 
the terrace and dashed out into the wind and wet. 

“She hates me. Iam breaking her heart,” he kept repeating to 
himself as he strode up and down, the cold rain beating in his face, 
and the melancholy wind moaning through the trees like a grim echo 
of his despair. 

A few moments later he came in again. Denise was standing by 
the fire-place, one hand resting on the high mantel-piece. Her back 
was turned to him so that she could not see how strained his face had 
become, and how his lips trembled. She could only judge of his 
emotion by the condensed passion in his voice. 

** Denise,” he began in low, hurried tones, ‘‘I have been think- 
ing it over all day—we cannot go on like this. cannot. It is best 
that we should separate. I know it has been your desire for long, 
and now I acknowledge your wisdom. You might go back to Paris. 
I will arrange all about an allowance for you. But I cannot stand 
this any longer.” 

There was a short, strained silence. It seemed to Raoul that the 
beating of his heart might be heard, it throbbed so fiercely, waiting 
for her answer. When it came the blood rushed back into his white 
face, and the last chain between them seemed to snap asunder for 
ever. 

“When shall I go?” she asked, without turning her head and 
speaking very calmly. 
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‘“* Whenever you like; the sooner it is over the better,” cried Raoul 
hotly ; “ anything rather than go on like this. For heaven’s sake let 
us end it, and try and be happy, each in our own way.” 

“T, for one, am well able to make myself happy,” she said, turning 
to him now with the dignity of an empress. Her face was still pale, 
but in her wide, startled eyes there was a look of fear, as though she 
were frightened now that the long-expected storm had actually 
broken. 

Raoul’s eyes were fixed moodily on the floor. He raised them 
with a flash of anger at her last words, and opened his lips to make 
some bitter rejoinder, Then he checked himself; and shrugging his 
shoulders, as though to shake off a weight of care, he walked, without 
another word, out of the room, letting the door bang behind him so 
that the very glasses on the table rattled. 

As he went Denise raised her arms with a sudden spontaneous 
movement, like a child that craves forgiveness. Then, recovering 
herself, she returned to her former position, one quick and hastily 
repressed sob of distress breaking from her. 

“Ah! Folly,” she thought impatiently. ‘It is only at first that 
T am startled at it all. To-morrow I shall be glad of my liberty.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
‘ 


ODE TO THE WIND. 


I NEVER see thy track, thou Wind, 
In bending fields of yellow wheat, 
I never hear thy voice behind, 
But fast my heart begins to beat, 
As if within that hollow blast 
Some spirit then had passed ! 


I never hear thee mighty roar 

O’er savage mountain’s pine-clad peak, 
Or sweep across some barren moor 

With broken murmurs wild and bleak, 
But, like harp thrilled through every chord, 
My soul with passion’s might is stirred ! 


I never hear thee sweetly sing 
The old sea’s foaming waves to sleep, 
But in each tone dead voices ring— 
I hear them all, and slowly weep ; 
So sad with thee then seem to moan 
Those voices of the dead and gone! 
JuLiA KAVANAGH. 


Q* 
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BY THE RIVER SIDE. 


FoR many years now my wife and I have chosen to spend our 

somewhat lengthy summer holiday in the small Welsh village 
of A., where we settle down in the same cosy quarters, and apply 
ourselves with unflagging energy to the gentle craft of fishing. Last 
year my old friend Burnett and his bride took the shanty next to 
ours. Perhaps as a newly-married couple they were bound to feel 
the matrimonial yoke a trifle galling before they had had time to 
become accustomed to each other and to learn to run easily in 
double harness ; but they certainly appeared rather an ill-matched 
pair, though devotedly fond of each other. 

Wentworth Burnett was a typical old Indian, precise, domineering 
and masterful; his wife was twenty years his junior, a beautiful 
specimen of girlhood and as wilful and wayward and spoiled as any 
fair tyrant in the kingdom. Moreover, she had been his ward, and 
her husband continued to treat her as such, forgetting that by 
marriage he had entirely altered their relations to each other and 
that she naturally expected this alteration to be recognised. 
Whether in time the true womanliness and love in her would teach 
her to be a good wife to the man she had accepted for her husband 
was a question hidden in the impenetrable mists of the future; at 
present they were a newly-married couple, with all their troubles 
(and happiness, adds my wife) before them. 

Evidently the young bride found life in this little Welsh village 
rather dull; she had boundless energy and strength; and she used to 
implore her husband, in the prettiest way, to take her up the neigh- 


bouring mountains, 
** And we will sleep at the top of Snowdon, and see the sun rise?” 


she would state interrogatively. 
“*My dear, we will sleep in our own well-aired béds at the 


cottage,” he would retort. 

So she took the matter into her own hands, and though she could 
not manage Snowdon alone, for A. was some twelve miles off, she 
one day disappeared for a whole long morning, and when she came 
back confessed to having had a good scramble up to the top of the 
rocky precipice which rose just behind the house. There was no 
manner of harm in the escapade, but Wentworth was greatly annoyed 
and scolded her like a naughty child. ; 

‘Why are you angry?” she asked. ‘ Where was the danger or 
impropriety, or anything else?” 

“You would never be convinced if I argued with you till dinner- 
time ; the danger lies in your own total disregard of it. There is 
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many a shaft belonging to some disused copper mine, with its mouth 
overgrown with bushes, which you might fall into with as little. 
forethought as one of the luckless lambs who yearly perish there. 
But it’s no use talking to a child like you—I can only forbid your 
climbing alone.” 

Then Letty set her heart upon learning to fish, and begged and 
entreated her husband to teach her; but he sternly refused, saying 
it was not “ woman’s work,” and in the face of his refusal it was im- 
possible for me to come to the rescue. She pressed her pretty lips 
together with ominous decision, and I wondered what would be the 
issue of this particular contest. 

But this year there was such a long drought that the water in the 
streams got lower and lower, and the salmon fishing worse and 
worse ; until at last it really was no use taking out a rod at all, except 
in the dusk of the evening, to try for salmon peel or “sewyn,” as 
they are called in those parts. 

My wife always liked to accompany me then, and many a time 
have I been glad of her timely help with the landing net. We had 
been married several years, and she was much too “ well trained” by 
this time to show herself conspicuously on the bank, or to insist upon 
talking when .I was most intent on my sport. No, she used to sit 
down quietly amongst the rocks with her rugs and her wraps and 
some knitting—which women pursue mysteriously in the dark—and 
then, when I wanted to see to my flies, or to put on another worm, 
she would light up her little lantern and save me half an hour’s fum- 
bling in the dusk. ‘That lantern was a great help too in finding our 
way home over the rocks if the night happened to be a dark one. 

Mrs. Burnett followed my wife’s lead as to the night fishing, but 
with the difference inherent to her nature. For the first quarter of 
an hour she used to sit down meekly, out of sight and out of the way ; 
then her white frock would come fluttering down over the rocks to 
where my wife was sitting, for of course Burnett and I never fished 
the same pool together. After a while Mrs. Burnett grew tired of my 
wife’s society and returned to her husband, running right up to him 
to know “ what sport” he had had and to try and induce him to let 
her throw a fly. 

“Just once, Wentworth, please! Just once!” 

I couldn’t have resisted her entreaties, but he did, and then she 
probably retired into the background and sulked for five or ten 
minutes ; and once she was in such a bad temper that she went home 
alone, but it was scarcely dusk at the time. 

One evening, when I suppose the fishing was rather better than 
usual, we stayed down by the river till nearly midnight. I noticed 
Mrs, Burnett fidgeting and fluttering about for a long while, and then 
I forgot her very existence in the excitement of hooking, playing and 
landing four thumping sewyn. At length, just as I was making up 
my mind to reel up for the night, I saw the light of Burnett’s cigarette 
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approaching over the rocks. At the same moment my wife lighted 
her lantern, for it was very dark. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Burnett quickly ; “where’s Letty? Isn’t she 
here?” 

“No,” said my wife; “she went back to you an hour ago or 
more !” 

“I declare I haven’t seen her; she must have dropped asleep 
behind one of the rocks; I'll just go back and call her.” 

He did so whilst I reeled in my line and put on my fishing-basket. 
It was delightfully heavy to-night. In a few moments Burnett 
returned. 

‘**T can’t find Letty anywhere ; she must have gone home.” 

“Yes,” my wife assented : ‘of course; I daresay she got tired of 
waiting so long.” 

This was a mild reproof to me, and I felt it, though she did not 
mean it as such. 

Our cottage was reached before the Burnetts’, and so with a cheery 
** Good-night” we parted with Wentworth at our own door. 

We had just fetched in the kitchen scales, and were busily weighing 
our fish, when somewhat to our surprise we heard a footstep in the 
hall, and opening the door, I ran against Burnett. 

“Is she here?” he asked hurriedly. ‘‘Is Letty here?” 

““No; why should she be?” 

‘* Because she isn’t at home. I have been into every room of the 
house. She must be here!” 

My wife snatched up the lantern, which was still burning, and 
began to search the house—a short process, for it was such a small 
one. When she came downstairs again she was alone, and her face 
looked quite white as she put down the light in silence. 

** Don’t tell me she is not here!” said Burnett pitifully. 

**T cannot find her,” said my wife. 

“Good heavens ! where is she then ?” asked Burnett savagely, as 
though I, and not he, had been the poor girl’s keeper. 

‘She must, have strayed further down the river,” I said as calmly 
as I could. ‘Give me the lantern, Elsie. You and I will go and 
find her, Wentworth.” 

He followed me out of doors without another word. 

How intensely lonely and dreary it seemed by the river side now, 
as we stumbled along through the wet meadows and over the large 
slippery boulders—just the spot for anyone to fall down and sprain 
an ankle or break a limb. But if that misfortune had befallen Mrs. 
Burnett she would be sure to call out as soon as she saw a friendly 
light, and no sound reached our anxiously-listening ears but the 
sighing of the wind and the rushing of the water. 

“She will have come back to the pool where we were fishing, and 
will be waiting for us there,” I said: but when we reached the place, 
alas! it was as deserted as the rest of the river side. 
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I paused for a moment as, by the light of the lantern, I could 
see a terrible agony in Wentworth’s face. 

“There is one of those accursed deep holes just up the hill above 
here!” he said in a voice which was firm only because it was so 
hard. “It is overgrown by bushes and brambles, and in the dark 
anyone who was climbing about and did not know ——” 

This terrible thought had crossed my mind too, but I would not 
have spoken it for worlds. 

‘It is not likely,” I began, but he snatched the lantern from me 
and climbed up the hill towards the spot. A more horrible trap it 
would be impossible to imagine: just where one would not notice or 
expect it. A deep, deep pit—once a shaft for working a copper mine, 
now unprotected by any rail or wall—the grave of many a wandering 
lamb—who shall say whether or not of some human being besides ? 
Had this bright young girl found her death in it this very night ? 

Wentworth leant over its edge and tried in vain to scan its inky 
darkness, whilst in trembling tones he murmured rather than called 
the name he loved so well: “ Letty !” 

I turned sick as I remembered my own wife at home: yes—thank 
God, she was at home—but this other wife, dear as life to the friend 
by my side, where was she ? 

“‘ She is not there,” I said at last, more because I could not bear 
the possibility of such a thought than from conviction. 

‘“‘ And if she zs,” said Burnett softly, ‘she is beyond the need as 
well as the reach of all human help.” 

He rose from the ground on which he had been lying and strode 
down the hillside. 

** Let us look further on ; she has most likely strayed lower,” I said ; 
and Burnett followed me, yielding himself to my guidance in sheer 
despair. We left the immediate bank of the river and searched more 
carefully the meadows which lay beside it, for I felt sure that Mrs. 
Burnett would avoid the damp shore—and all the while we called 
her name till the hills echoed it far and near. But no sound 
answered us and no sight of her white, fluttering dress relieved the 
dense darkness of the night. 

Some two miles below our cottage we came to the bridge which 
was the boundary of our fishing water. It was impossible to follow 
the river any further, and I turned round homewards. 

“Does that mean that you too give her up?” Burnett asked, still 
in that firm, hard voice. 

“Certainly not,” I answered, though in truth my heart sank 
within me and her disappearance seemed a very great mystery 
indeed. ‘‘ We shall probably find her at home by this time.” 

This possibility gave Burnett fresh energy, and striding on in front 
of me he made short work of the distance between us and home, 
though he many times stumbled and many times fell over the rocks 
in his haste and in the darkness. 
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When he reached his own door.he paused suddenly : 

“You go in,” he said: “I dare not.” 

I left him standing outside and opened the door of the sitting- 
room. The lamp on the table was burning, as Burnett had evidently 
left it—but the room was empty ! 

‘Go and look upstairs,” I said; ‘‘she may have returned and gone 
to bed.” 

He darted past me, and I heard him open the bedroom door and 
strike a light. The dead silence which ensued told me that his wife 
was not there. I followed him and found him lying on the bed, his 
face buried in his hands, in one breath muttering curses on the 
disused shaft and in the next breathing her name with a 
tenderness which I longed for her to hear, for I never thought she 
had known how dearly he loved her. 

“This is no time for inaction,” I said; ‘‘you must not give way, old 
fellow! I am just going over to the cottage to—to tell Elsie, and 
then I will be back in a moment and start out with you again.” - 

He consented to come down to the sitting-room, and there I left 
him whilst I hurried across to my wife. She was, as I expected, 
awaiting me in intense anxiety, and in a few hasty words I told her 
the result of our fruitless search. 

She did not seek to detain me: 

“God grant you may do better this time,” she said as, standing 
on the doorstep, she watched me disappear into the darkness. 

How o/d Burnett looked when I returned to him—old and haggard 
and worn as by some long illness! It was now past two in the 
morning, and he seemed so unnerved that I poured him out a strong 
dose of brandy to give him courage for another search, and helped 
myself to the same. Whilst we were drinking it, I heard a sound— 
as of the click of the garden gate. We both started to our feet— 
Wentworth turning ashy white and grasping the table for support. 
Surely those were Her light quick footsteps on the gravel path? Still 
we were motionless, our very breathing seemed to pause. Then the 
sitting-room door was opened, and Letty, radiant and joyous and 
proud, burst into the room, exclaiming at the sight of our tumblers : 

**So you are making a night of it too!” And with these words 
she gave a mighty heave and managed to throw on to the table—a 
fresh caught 4-lb. sewyn ! 

“There! what do you think of that ?” she said, gazing at the fish’s 
shiny scales with a delight which I could not help admiring in the 
midst of my revulsed and confused emotions. 

I do not think her husband saw the fish at all, for his eyes 
brimmed over with tears at the sight of his lost wife ; and I hurriedly 
. left the room and closed the door—they were best alone, those 
two ! 

What explanation took place between them I never knew, but the 
next day Letty was as proud as ever of her sewyn, and gave my wife 
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a long account of how she captured it. She said she felt determined 
to catch something, in spite of Wentworth’s objections ; and with 
that idea in her mind, she left the rest of us and returned to the 
house to fetch one of her husband’s rods, and then proceeded with 
it to the river. But being anxious to avoid Wentworth, she had gone 
up instead of down stream—private water which, by the bye, she 
had no manner of right to fish! She was an intensely determined 
girl, and she had made up her mind to stay out all night rather than 
return empty-handed, and it was only because she had managed, with 
that strange luck which often attends the unskilled, to catch the 
sewyn when she did that she came back at 2 a.m. lugging her trophy 
with her! To do Mrs. Burnett justice, it should be stated that the 
idea of her husband’s being anxious about her had never crossed her 
girlish mind ; the whole thing had been to her a joke and nothing 
more. 

And to do both husband and wife justice, and, moreover, to bring 
my tale to a conclusion with a strictly moral finale, I must add that 
from that night forward Mr. and Mrs. Burnett’s married life was, I 
believe, as happy as my own—lI cannot say more. 


PBL LORS T= 


SILVER WINGS. 


F oat, float, in sunset hush, 
Under the crimson sky, 
Float, float, the sunset flush 
Deepens, to fade and die— 
Then in the day’s last golden smile, 
Float, O swan, to some fairy isle, 
Close in the sedge to lie, 
Bird of the silver wings, under the stars and the moon. 


Flute-like notes, sad and slow, 
Over the waters stray, 
Hark! the swan, soft and low, 
Surgeth his life away. 
Swan, O swan, is thy nest not near? 
Silver wings on the silver mere 
Fold for ever and aye, 
Under the starlit sky—under the stars and the moon. 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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THE RESCUE AT THE LEBOMBO. 
By Lt.-CoLoNnEL Manony, C.M.G. 


Caeser the closing days of January, 1879, a wild panic 
reigned in the town of Pietermaritzburg; the news of the 
disaster at Isandhlwana had spread dismay among all classes, and an 
immediate descent upon the colony by Cetewayo and his Zulu 
braves was fully expected. 

The streets were alive with soldiers and civilians, all armed to the 
teeth ; busy workmen ran hither and thither, hurriedly engaged in 
erecting loopholed barricades across the several entrances to the town; 
and all the larger stores and places of business, together with the 
whole of the public buildings, were being put into a state of defence. 
Laagers sprang up at certain strategical points, to which all the in- 
habitants were to repair upon a given signal from Fort Napier ; that 
stronghold itself, perched on the top of the hill overlooking the 
country side, being impregnable, as far as any force that could be 
brought against it by the Zulu king was concerned. 

On the stoop of an unpretending little boarding house, situated 
midway between the fort and the road leading to Durban, three men, 
in the rough, serviceable costume of the officers of the Natal Native 
Contingent—high boots, slouched hat, cord jacket, and bandolier 
across the shoulder—were assembled in conversation ; one, a tall, 
dark man, who appeared to be the principal, was listening to some 
communication from a staff officer who had just ridden up. 

‘‘The General says you are not to advance until the other two 
regiments are ready, and in the meantime he wishes you to encamp 
your men on the glacis outside the fort.” 

“That will be a great waste of time,” remarked the person ad- 


dressed. “I could push on by Grey Town and seize the hill com- 


manding the drift, making the advance of the Zulus in that direction, 
at all events, impossible.” 

‘The General thinks you would be hardly strong enough to hold 
them in check with one regiment alone, whereas if you wait a day or 
two you will have nearly three thousand men, and with Russell’s 
battery you will be able to take the offensive yourself, should occa- 
sion demand it.” 

‘“‘Well, of course General Clifford’s orders must be carried out, but 
I certainly regret the delay.” 

“Then I can’t say I do,” said one of the others, a fair-haired 
boyish-looking young man, laughing. ‘I daresay the place will keep 
for a bit, and I shall be able to go to the Daneleighs’ ball, which 
they insist upon carrying out, notwithstanding the commotion, and I 
think they are right, for it is very doubtful if Cetewayo will come to 
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close quarters here, and the alarm is all due to the governor’s need- 
less apprehension.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the third man, who had not yet spoken, a square-built, 
jewish-looking individual, of middle age: ‘‘I agree with you there. 
Did you hear that on the first rumour he transferred his plate, 
jewels and other valuables from Government House to the gaol, as 
the strongest building about, and intends going there himself should 
we come to blows with the great unkose ?” 

“Bravo! old sixty per cent.,” laughed out the second man. 
“You've got an eye to the main chance. The spirit of the tribes 
is not dead in you, my boy, though you ave taken to fighting 
instead of fingering the coin; the possible loot of the jewels has 
fetched you.” 

“Never mind, young fellow,” replied the other good-humouredly ; 
“I'll try and do a little of both before I have done, and perhaps 
may be able to put you up to a good thing besides, if you behave 
yourself.” 

‘Thanks, old man, don’t deny yourself the pleasure; it will be 
gratefully accepted by yours truly.” 

Major Cheriton, the senior officer, belonged to the regular army, 
and was in command of a battalion of the Natal Native Contingent, 
called up as auxiliaries to the force about to be opposed to the Zulus, 
it being further intended, when the full number of three regiments 
had been raised, to confer upon him the command of the whole. 

The second man was Victor Yorke, a young fellow holding a 
commission in a militia regiment at home, who had come out from 
England for “ the fun of the thing,” as he said, and with a hope to 
see a little real service. 

Benjamin Alexander, the third man, was a Jew, and held the 
position of Quartermaster; an odd character in his way, and one 
rarely, if ever, met with. He came out to Natal for the purpose of 
trading in diamonds, having a thorough knowledge of the value and 
quality of precious stones ; but he also longed to couple a little com- 
batant work with the main object of his visit, being, besides, a really 
good, kind-hearted fellow; and Major Cheriton found in him, from 
his shrewd business habits, the very man for the post to which he 
had been appointed. 

A large house standing on the left bank of the River Umsindusi, 
which runs to the westward of the town, was the residence of Mr. 
Daneleigh, an officer in the service of the Natal Government; he 
was married and had one daughter, a fair-haired, charming girl of 
twenty. In such a place as Maritzburg there was no lack of 
admirers, and the lovely Agnes Daneleigh had scores of worshippers. 
But she continued fancy free until the appearance of Victor Yorke, 
who had arrived in the place about six months previously, and was a 
constant and welcome visitor at the house. His gay, winning 


manner, with the true amiability of his character, raised him up a . 
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host of friends, and he was not long in finding favour in the eyes 
of the young lady. 

On the evening of the day following the conversation mentioned 
as having taken place at the boarding-house, Miss Daneleigh was 
loitering with a mallet in her hand on the lawn in front of the house, 
as if waiting to begin a game of croquet, though neither hoops nor 
balls had been removed from the oblong box under the shade of the 
lofty syringa tree overshadowing the grassy space. She had an air of 
expectation, and looked occasionally down the long avenue that led 
in from Loop Street. Presently the barking of a dog announced the 
approach of a visitor, and in a short time Victor Yorke made his 
appearance. After a silent greeting, words evidently not being needed, 
they wandered down a side alley, overhung with orange trees, leading 
to the river, where the thickly-clustering foliage screened them from 
observation. 

*Oh ! Victor,” the young lady began, ‘‘I have been so very miser- 
able, and scarcely slept last night. I thought all manner of dreadful 
things. Since the time I heard you were going to the front I have 
known no rest. Mr. Shepstone says the Zulus will be joined by the 
Amatongas, and the troops under Major Cheriton will be too weak 
to stop their advance, should they come by the Kranz Kop drift.” 

** My darling, don’t be alarmed ; our chief is a magnificent fellow, 
and full of resource; his only fear is that they won’t come near 
enough to let us have a slap at them. He intends to run up a fort 
on the Kranz which will command all the country around, and 
enable him to descend in time to meet anything that can be 
brought against us at that place. Of course the enemy could get 
into the colony by some mountain path with which we are un- 
acquainted ; but no large force could penetrate by that means, and 
the inroad could only be made, if at all, for the purpose of plunder. 
However, he anticipates no danger, as the latest accounts say that 
the fighting regiments have gone back to their kraals ; and his only 
excitement, he imagines, will be to get you all down to Grey Town, 
and so up to our proposed fort for a pic-nic.” 

“You make me so happy, dear Victor,” the girl replied; “ for I 
was indeed very wretched; my mind filled with the most dismal 
forebodings, always thinking of that horrible Isandhlwana. Mr. 
Alexander has been here, and spoke so hopefully about your 
expedition, quite raising my spirits. The kind fellow gave me this,” 
she said, producing a small gold shell, at the end of which hung a 
small pearl. 

‘Moses is a good fellow, certainly,” said her lover; ‘‘and a first 
rate specimen of a Hebrew, with lots of pluck and go in him.” 

They lingered some time longer amidst the perfume-laden air, 
and then Victor took his departure, to appear later on at the ball 
Mr. Daneleigh expressed his determination to hold, notwithstanding 
the excitement ; for he contended that no native leader would make 
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up his mind to attack a place where the inhabitants were all 
prepared, and ready to make a stout resistance, a circumstance he 
would learn from his spies. 

The ball came off in due course, and was a great success. Two 
days later Major Cheriton and his party were on the road to Kranz 
Kop. 

On his arrival he lost no time in placing everything in a satis- 
factory state, both as regards attack or defence. The troops were 
set to scarp the front of the rock facing the drift, and a battery of 
two guns was erected so as to command the road leading from 
Zululand. Then, pitching their tents on the square summit of the 
hill, he surrounded it with a wall built up with large stones (of 
which there were abundance), cemented with daub, a viscous mud 
obtained from the river banks, having loopholes at intervals for 
musketry. 

Feeling then pretty secure, arrangements were made to send out 
patrols at stated intervals in order to search the country around, 
after which they betook themselves to their tents for a spell of rest. 

Things remaining perfectly quiet at Pietermaritzburg, as well as in 
the neighbourhood of the outlying towns more exposed to attack, 
the state of tension became somewhat relaxed; and further to relieve 
their apprehension, it was reported that Dabulamanzi had returned 
to the king’s kraal. So at length, as time sped on, and the enemy 
making no sign, all fear of attack began gradually to die out, and 
the most timid ceased to feel anxiety. 

Several visits had been paid by officials and others to the position 
occupied by Major Cheriton, and the post was becoming a sort of 
pleasure resort for the friends of the officers, in some such way as had 
been predicted by the Commandant. This emboldened young Yorke 
to prefer a request to his superior that an invitation be sent to the 
Daneleighs at Pietermaritzburg ; he engaging to obtain a house for 
their occupation at Grey Town, from whence they could drive the ten 
miles intervening between that place and their fortalice. 

To this there appeared to be no objection, and in due course the 
family arrived at Grey Town, and a day was fixed upon for a visit to 
the Kop. 

Major Cheriton, notwithstanding the general feeling of security, did 
not omit to send out the usual patrols, for, as he said, after the 
experience of Isandhlwana there was no knowing how stealthily and 
quietly a force of natives could be concentrated. 

In expectation of the arrival of their friends, some little pains had 
been taken to set out their warlike surroundings with such small 
luxuries as their isolated position could command, and with this view 
(on behalf of the ladies) Mr. Alexander had ridden out early in the 
morning to a distant kraal, where he hoped to obtain a supply of 
milk, a delicacy that had hitherto been denied them. 

About the time the visitors were expected a sentry called attention 
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to a horseman riding furiously down a steep, stony road, or rather 
water-course which ran along the side of a mountain about a mile to 
the left of their position. 

‘“* He seems in a deuce of a hurry,” remarked one of the officers ; 
‘*it looks as if his horse had bolted.” 

‘*No, I think not,” observed another; “see how he reels. It 
appears more like a case of too much boers ” (native brandy). 

The Commandant, here coming forward, adjusted his glasses, and 
after a brief survey he exclaimed : “ Why, it’s Alexander, and I fear he 
is wounded.” Then suddenly turning to the guard, he called out: 
“Stand to your arms!—Bugler! sound the ‘Fall in.’ See,” he 
continued: “ there’s a body of Zulus at the head of the Kloof. How 
did they manage to slip through? It could only have been by the 
Umsinga—but I thought Baker was there.” 

In a few moments all were on the alert in the camp, and a party 
one hundred strong with two officers marched rapidly in the direction 
of the wounded officer. The Zulus continued their course down the 
ravine and were evidently gaining on the fugitive, when the relieving 
party emerged from the swampy overgrowth at the base of the 
mountain, and, throwing out skirmishers, opened fire, and with telling 
effect, as several of the pursuers were seen to fall. This arrested 
their progress, and after a short consultation they withdrew quickly 
by the way they had come. 

In the meantime Mr. Alexander pushed on, though evidently in 
much distress, and by the time he came up with the advancing party, 
was unable to keep his saddle, rolling heavily to the ground. Apply- 
ing some brandy to his lips from a flask carried by one of the officers, 
they in a short time brought him round, and he was enabled to 
gasp out: “ The Daneleighs have been captured by a party under 
Dabulamanzi. I recognised the chief, having seen him once before 
across the Tugela, at Fort Pearson. I fear he will take them to his 
kraal, I was hurt in trying to help them. Send all the force you 
can spare by the river, and intercept them at the Lebombo. I—I—” 
here he fainted from loss of blood. 

- One of the officers rode back to the fort on the wounded man’s 
horse, while the others improvised a stretcher with rifles and some of 
the long, sedgy marsh grass from the lands about, secured with 


- slings, and followed as quickly as possible. 


By the time they had arrived, Major Cheriton had placed himself 
at the head of a rescue party, of which Victor Yorke formed one. 
The state of mind of the young man bordered on frenzy, and it was 
only by the Commandant sternly threatening to leave him behind 
that he could be brought into the requisite degree of calmness 
necessary for the performance of his duty. After they had once 
started, however, he assumed a stern, dogged demeanour, silently 
pursuing his way at the head of his company. 

Their success depended upon reaching in time a turn of the river 
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where a large flat-topped rock rose in the centre of the stream, and 
which was accessible only from the bank they were on, as a deep, 
swift current ran upon the opposite side. This in their possession 
would give them the command of both banks ; in addition to which a 
detour to the left brought them to a streamlet called the Lebombo, 
which had its rise in the mountain of that name, where, amid the 
dense undergrowth that bordered it, a large body of men could be 
concealed. Thus the enemy passing down the slope of the mountain 
could be assailed both in front and on the flank. There was, of 
course, the consideration of injury to their captive friends, but as Zulu 
warriors always advance in front of their prisoners or any plunder 
they may have secured, leaving a guard in charge, it was decided ‘the 
risk might be safely run. In order to minimise the danger as much 
as possible, a select band of native scouts under Victor Yorke was 
detailed to proceed by a circuitous route, in order to cut off the 
prisoners and their escort when the main body was attacked. 

The party of braves, not dreaming of being molested, came gaily 
along, and as they debouched from the pass that led to the river, 
their shields thrown forward and assegais erect, they went streaming 
along the side of the Lebombo ; being allowed to pass well onward 
before a sign was made. But as the head of the column reached the 
margin of the water, preparatory to crossing, a deadly fire was opened 
upon them from the position on the rock, promptly supplemented by 
the men concealed among the sedges inland. 

Though taken by surprise, the Zulus rushed upon their foes in the 
most courageous manner, climbing the slippery rock, and fighting 
resolutely hand to hand. For some time the result appeared doubt- 
ful, but the superior arms of the Colonials at length prevailed, and 
the enemy began to drop off by twos and threes, swimming to the 
opposite bank, and sullenly making their way to their own country. 
The party on the Lebombo suffered considerable loss, for the Zulus, 
boldly rushing into the narrow stream, attacked in turn, slaying more 
than half the number opposed to them; but Major Cheriton, when 
his hands were free, sent a reinforcement which soon put them to 
flight, and they scattered through the defiles of the mountain, aban- 
doning the plunder they had collected. 

We must now revert to the family at Grey Town. 

On the morning when Mr. Alexander had started, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, Mr. Daneleigh with his wife and daughter set off in 
a Cape cart for Kranz Kop. He had reached the Inshangani Valley, 
a sterile, dreary tract, interspersed with dwarf thorns and large 
boulders, from whence the open country could be reached leading 
to their destination, and had nearly passed through to the more 
fertile slopes beyond, when a party of natives, fully armed, barred 
their way. 

**What’s the meaning of this?” said Mr. Daneleigh, springing from 
the cart and advancing towards their leader, who was distinguished 
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by a row of tiger’s claws round his neck, and a bunch of feathers 
struck through his keshla. 

“Go back, white chief,” was the reply. ‘I take the Intombi 
(young girl) to my kraal. I am Dabulamanzi of the Amazulus; she 
will be Inkosi Kass ” (chieftainess). 

“You black scoundrel,” said Mr. Daneleigh, furiously rushing 
towards him and aiming a blow with a sjhambok he held in his hand ; 
but before it could reach an assegai was hurled from the rear which 
struck him in the shoulder, and he fell to the ground covered with 
blood. At this the shrieks of the women rang wildly out, and the 
chief with half-a-dozen of his followers surrounded the cart. At 
that moment a mounted man appeared on the ridge of the hill, and 
seeming at once to take in the situation, drew a revolver and fired 
rapidly at the group about the cart, who were now engaged in 
dragging forth the ladies. 

The Zulus turned at once towards the new-comer and a shower of 
assegais flew round him, one catching him on the arm, another in the 
side and a third grazing the shoulder, tearing away the flesh and 
inflicting a nasty wound. Finding he would be unable to cope with 
the odds against him, he turned his horse’s head in the direction of 
Kranz Kop and rode swiftly away, followed hotly by a dozen stalwart 
warriors detached by the chief. 

Leaving Mrs. Daneleigh with her wounded husband, Dabulamanzi 
forced the young lady, in spite of her resistance, upon one of the 
horses (having previously cut the traces of the cart) and mounted the 
other himself. He then proceeded to gather his followers together, 
the main body of whom were close at hand, and, with the plunder 
they had possessed themselves of, struck off through the mountains in 
order to effect a crossing into Zululand. 

He occasionally addressed the weeping and terrified girl, telling her 
she was now his wife—would be Queen of the Amazulus—and own 
cattle that could not be counted on the wide veldt. 

As they approached the opening in the hills that led downwards to 
the shore, a sound of firing reached them, and the party closed up; 
Dabulamanzi riding to the front, leaving Miss Daneleigh in charge of 
two of his men, 

Moving cautiously forward, they reached a part of the descent 
where a deepish drop confronted them. To the right of this rana 
donga, and on a level space hard by, a small kraal, with a field of 
mealies in full growth. 

As the party began to drop one by one into the road below, 
suddenly, from the kraal, mealie field and donga, came a trail of 
bullets that brought a score of the raiders to the ground ; the chief 
among the rest, his horse being shot dead. The attacking party was 
that despatched under Victor Yorke, who now, with his men, emerged 
from their cover, and ‘delivered a second volley, completely routing 
the enemy, who fled in all directions. 
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Loud shrieks and calls for help were now heard above them, and 
young Yorke, followed by several of his men, dashed up the steep 
way. On arriving at the top they saw two Zulus engaged in urging 
forward a horse upon which a lady was held, who appeared too 
exhausted to offer anything but a faint resistance. 

Victor, recognising Miss Daneleigh, bounded on in front of his 
men, just missing an assegai flung at him, through fortunately tripping 
over an ant heap ; regaining his feet, he fired his revolver at the 
horse, the shot striking him in the leg, which brought the poor 
animal to a standstill. By this time the others of the party had 
come up, and the two men left in charge, seeing it was now impos- 
sible to carry off their captive, bolted into the waste of bush around, 
leaving the lady in a fainting condition on the horse, from which she 
fell insensible into the arms of her lover. On being restored to con- 
sciousness she told them of her father and mother, upon which they 
went on to the Inshangani valley, where they found the unhappy 
couple wild with distress on account of their daughter. The delight 
experienced on hearing of her safety can well be imagined. 

Mr. Daneleigh’s wound turned out not to be serious, and he was 
enabled to return to Grey Town with his wife and daughter in a 
fresh trap that had been procured from that place. 

Dabulamanzi, it appeared, was only wounded, and managed to 
make good his escape; subsequently rejoining Cetewayo, in time to 
take part in the battle of Ulundi, where the finishing stroke was 
put to the Zulu power. 

After Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settlement, the native contingent was 
dismissed to their homes, and the post of Kranz Kop dismantled, as 
the neighbourhood of Grey Town had now become as safe as Pall 
Mall. 

The brave Hebrew, Alexander, recovered from his injuries, and 
later on did well as adiamond merchant at Kimberley, returning to 
England in a few years a fairly rich man. 

In due course Victor Yorke and Agnes Daneleigh were married, 
and he carried her away to his English home. 

The brave Cheriton went to Egypt, and after doing good and 
gallant service, was killed at the head of his regiment, to the deep 
regret of all who knew him. 

Dabulamanzi, the great Luganani, or war Captain, is now a (more 
or less) peaceful citizen, being occasionally seen on one of the 
frontier posts, arrayed in a tall hat and a pea jacket, attended by a 
choice band of his Indunas, affectionately hugging a bottle of Boer 
brandy, for each of which articles, both of apparel and refreshment, 
he had paid a sovereign at the local store, such a thing as change 
not coming within his notice: the coins, no doubt, being a portion of 
the loot at Isandhlwana. 


























THE CONVENT GARDEN. 
I. 


CLosE sheltered from the gaze of all 
It lay, the lovely garden— 
The long, the lofty convent wall 
Its beauty’s jealous warden. 
And flower-like shadows fell, to rest 
On the nun’s pale brow and her pensive breast. 


The sunlight rippled amid the trees, 
In webs of misty gold, 
The nectarous lily fed the bees 
That murmured in its fold. 
But sunshine and sweetness load like sorrow 
The heart that weeteth not hope’s gay morrow. 


Without, where reeds and wild flowers dream 
And tangled trailers run, 
A little sea-ward flowing stream 
Laughed up into the sun, 
And the birds’ free note, with a rapture of sound, 
Seemed to shiver and darken the walls around. 


II. 


The star of evening glimmer’d pale, 
And pealed the vesper chimes, 
A light wind fluttered her dusky veil, 
As under the perfumed limes 
She passed to the chapel, where, still and deep, 
The life of an earlier age doth sleep. 


Stained crystal and tapers fair 
Make dim the twilight skies, 
‘On wings of the angels sculptured there 
Rich rainbow lustre lies— 
But no rich blending colours the life 
Of a human soul with itself at strife. 


Up floating through carven arches dim 
The sweet, clear octaves roll, 
** Dies ille irze ” flows the hymn 
For the departed soul— 
But her voice, by my wistful fancy fed, 
Seemed to plead for the living and not for the dead! 
C. M. GEMMER. 
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FROM THE HEIGHTS OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


‘*IN SUNNY CLIMES.” 











